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Stretched at full length on the 
sand, the sun of a mid September 
afternoon shining full upon him, but 
tempered by the brisk breeze blow- 
ing up the Sound, Edward Middle- 
ham lay with his hands behind his 
head, his eyes half closed, a blessed 
feeling of contentment permeating 
his whole being. There were sev- 
eral substantial reasons for his state 
of mind—aside from the fact that 
being very full of good food and 
fresh air—dad combination hard to 
beat in the mind of the average 
male—he was inclined to view his 
condition in life from a favorable 
angle; but at this particular 
moment he was not thinking of any 
of these substantial reasons; but 
principally of the seemingly unim- 
portant and carelessly spoken state- 
ment, made by Mrs. Carruthers 
some hours earlier, that, provided 
nothing more pleasureable or im- 
portant presented itself to her, she 
might join him on the beach be- 
tween four and five. 

It was twelve years—or was it 
even more than that—since he had 
first seen her. Then, as now, they 
had been fellow guests at the house 
of their common friends, the Percy 
Drakes, meeting for the first time, 
in that incubator of modern flirta- 
tions, a week end _ house party. 
She was a country cousin of Mrs. 
Percy’s, on her first long visit away 
from home, younger than any of 
the others, miserably shy at the 
mere prospect of meeting so many 
strangers, ill at ease in the unaccus- 
tomed atmosphere of luxury, pain- 





fully conscious that she did not 
“fit in’—even a little shocked at 
the women’s cigarettes and low-cut 
dresses and the men’s _ frequent 
cocktails, and the easy camaraderie 
which existed between all the other 
guests. Middleham was at that 
time, an unimportant young man, 
just out of college, with no record 
of athletic glory behind him, and 
no large fortune ahead of him. He 
was, moreover, quite unencumber- 
ed, not even nominally attached to 
Nancy Hutchinson, the reigning 
belle of the occasion. Mrs. Percy 
found him an easy prey. 

“Do be nice to that poor child, 
if you don’t mind too much! She’s 
so frightened it‘s positively painful, 
and I can’t do anything with her; 
she has no idea how to dress or 
dance, or talk, or—anything! Not 
a man will look at her except out 
of charity.” 

“And I struck you as being the 
most charitable of the bunch!” 

“Well, I thought you wouldn't 
mind as much as some of the others, 
and besides it would be a personal 
favor to me.” 

“Oh, well, of course, Hester, if 
you put it that way—” He laugh- 
ed good-naturedly, and strolled off 
to be victimized. 

The first attempts were certainly 
discouraging. Mrs. Drake had 
hardly overstated her cousin’s lack 
of attractions, and Lucy Miller was 
only seventeen, and _ had scarcely 
been outside of Millertown, New 
Hampshire, in her life. But she 
was neither diffident nor stupid, and 
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once having gained a little self con- 
fidence, she made rapid strides in 
the right direction. Middleham 
was staying over till Tuesday, long- 
er than most of the others, and 
when he left she displayed a frank 
regret which was very flattering. 

“IT hate to have you go, I suppose 
you won’t be down again.” 

“On the contrary, Hester has 
asked me to spend my _ vacation 
here, a week, and that’s only ten 
days off—shall you still be here 
then ?” 

“T think so.” 

“I’m very glad.” There was no 
question about it, he really meant 
it. It was interesting to watch such 
rapid development. He sent her a 
five pound box of candy and a 
frivolous note as soon as he reached 


town. Having done this, he in- 
stantly regretted it. It would never 
do to trifle with the poor little 


thing’s young affections; and not 
being over old himself, he gave way 
to some complacent _ reflections 
about his over charitable, and 
scrupulously platonic conduct, and 
resolved to adhere closely to it dur- 
ing the approaching vacation. He 
was therefore somewhat piqued— 
such is the inconsistency of man— 
when Lucy neglected to write to 
thank him for the candy for several 
days, and completely ignored the 
tone of his letter, both in her own 
reply and upon his arrival at Meri- 
den. 

She seemed to have spent the in- 
tervals very profitably; even the 
critical Hester confided to him that 
she was encouraged. 

“The Haven boys came in to call 
Tuesday, and she really did very 
well. Will you actually believe it, 
they came again last night, and 
George—the younger one you 
know—asked her to go to the dance 
at the Casino with him this even- 
ing. She’s been to Boston and 
bought some new clothes—quite 
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pretty—and if she can only get the 
hang of how to wear them, she’d 
look very well. I suppose you 
haven't noticed what wonderful 
color she has, and what lovely hair— 
if she could only do it up proper- 
ly.” 
“Well, I have,” said Middleham. 

So Lucy went off to her party 
with George Haven, looking not 
quite like the other girls, to be sure, 
but very fresh and blooming for 
all that; and Edward, who came in 
late with Hester and Percy, found 
her enjoying herself very much, 
with only one dance left for him, 
and the next day he did not see 
much of her, either, because she 
went on a long sail with the Havens 
and some friends of theirs whom he 
did not know. Monday morning 
he cornered her, and complained. 

“IT came down here on purpose to 
spend my vacation with you,” he 
said in a grieved tone that was not 
half so platonic as it might have 
been. 

Lucy opened her eyes very wide. 
They were gray eyes, and they were 
fairly large anyway, with long, soft 
brown lashes that curled most en- 
gagingly over her rosy cheeks. 

“Why, no, you didn’t,” she stated 
quite frankly, “You had planned to 
come anyway.” 

Edward decided that it would be 
wiser to waive this question. 

“T hope you'll go sailing with me 
today,” he remarked, still very 
cordially for a careful young man. 

“Just us two?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Tl think it’s more fun 


with a 
crowd, don’t you?” 
“Ne.” 
The monosyllable was intended 
to carry a good deal of weight. 


Lucy stood twisting her handker- 
chief around her hands, looking 
down at the piazza floor with evi- 
dent interest. Then she smiled and 
turned away. 
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“Aren’t you coming?” asked Ed- 


ward. 

“No,” said Lucy in her turn. 

“Why not?” 

“Tl have some sewing I want to 
do, and some letters to write and—” 

“Oh, well, of course, if you don’t 
want to—” 

“T don’t,” said Lucy quite calmly. 

“If that’s the way you feel about 
it | won’t bother you any more.” 

Even this dark threat proved in- 
effectual; and Monday, like Sunday 
before it, was wasted; on Tuesday 
Edward attached himself to Nancy 
Hutchinson, who had _ returned, 
with her usual suite. Lucy ap- 
parently did not notice; and this, 
though it appeared strange to Ed- 
ward at first, seemed naturally less 
strange in the light of the fact that 
Nancy’s suite was noticing Lucy 
more than on the previous party. 

Edward was piqued nay, more, he 
was grieved; here was a raw little 
country girl, whose hair was un- 
tidy and whose belt sagged and 
whose petticoat showed; who had 
been educated at the High School 
at Millertown, and gone to the Con- 
gregational Church there every 
Sunday, and whose ideal of a ball 
was a “hop” at the “Town Hall” 
in her native village, and she had 
been just as shy and inexperienced 
and uncultivated as such an up- 
bringing would lead anyone to ex- 
pect, and he had gone out of his 
way to be nice to her—and now— 
almost directly—she was acting as 
if she were not under any obliga- 
tions to him at all—to Edward Mid- 
dleham, who was born on Beacon 
Street and reared in the atmosphere 
of culture and refinement! 

It is probably not fair to blame 
either Millertown, or Beacon Street 
for what happened next. Accidents 
have been known to occur in every 
locality. Lucy and Edward went 
out in the garden after supper and 
sat down on a stone bench that was 
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there. There was a moon, and 
stars, and nobody else around—in 
fact, all the accessories for a suc- 
cessful accident. So it happened, 
and Edward discovered that Lucy’s 
fresh cheek was even softer than it 
looked, and experienced sensations 
that filled him with great satisfac- 
tion, for a minute. Then he found 
that it would require considerable 
ingenuity to restore peace, not to 
say amicable relations. 

“You nasty, fresh, hateful thing! 
Go back to the house this minute—” 

“But Lucy—” 

“I don’t care! Keep your hands 
off me! No. I won't forgive you! 
I think you are horrid—no, no, no! 
I said no!” 

“I’m no end sorry—” 

“You are not! You'd do it again 
if you had the chance! Oh, I wish 
I’d never come here at all!” 

“Please don’t say that, I think 

the world of you—.” 
_“You do not. You are only teas- 
ing me. And you imagine that be- 
cause I came from the country you 
can do any sort of an inexcusable 
thing, and I won’t mind. First you 
make fun of me behind my back, 
and then you look after me just to 
oblige Hester, and then you expect 
me to be grateful to you—I hated 
that letter you wrote me! I hate, 
loathe to have you touch me—Oh, I 
just despise you anyway!” Lucy 
stamped her foot and wept big, 
wrathful tears of injury and rage; 
then she fled to the house leaving 
a very astonished young man behind 
her. 

It would take too long to follow 
in Edward’s footsteps as he walk- 
ed—figuratively speaking—from the 
Drake’s garden that July night— 
to the Miller’s “parlor” some six 
months later. Millertown, on a 
cold, sleety December day, the bare 
trees swaying in the bitter wind, 
the streets almost impassable with 
icy puddles, the gray, angry sky 
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threatening snow at any moment, 
was not a particularly cheerful and 
inviting spot; and the room into 
which the stout “hired” girl usher- 
ed him, revealed nothing to raise 
his spirits. There was a blocked up 
fireplace, with an air-tight stove in 
front and a mantel adorned with 
wax flowers above it, there was 
horsehair furniture, and pillow of 
“patchwork” plush. There were 
large crayon portraits—presumably 
meant to resemble Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller; there was a carpet, and over 
it some bright rugs with startling 
designs—wreaths of roses, and bark- 
ing dogs, and sacred mottoes, not 
of course all on the same rug, but 
still all in the same room, and it 
was frightfully chilly, and smelled 
as if it had not been opened in 
months. He sat on the shiny sofa, 
and waited and waited. Then he 
waited a while longer, then the 
“hired girl” came back with an arm- 
ful of wood and said she would 
light a fire; and then Mrs. Miller 
came and greeted him very doubt- 
fully, and he felt that the artist who 
“did” the crayon portrait had been 
lenient with her. She was just on 
her way to a meeting of the Ladies 
Aid, she said, and Mr. Miller was 
off in the back part of the town 
seeing a man about a horse he was 
thinking of buying, but still he 
wasn’t sure—and 
“Isn’t Lucy here?” asked Edward 
Middleham at last, almost desper- 
ately, considering his upbringing. 
“Yes, she’ll be down in a minute.” 
A minute! There was no doubt 
about it, that girl kept him waiting 
at least an hour—Now, twelve years 
later, a little smile began to play 
around Middleham’s handsome 
mouth as he thought of it; but 
then, it seemed very far from funny, 
and when she finally appeared, she 
looked very much more tidy and 
stylish than the summer before, to 
be sure, but very grave, too. 
“Why haven’t you answered any 
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of my letters,” said Edward, burst- 
ing into the middle of things with- 
out a word of preamble. 

“T didn’t know just what to say.” 

He softened at once—Poor little 
Lucy! poor little bewildered un- 
taught child. 

“Then you do believe that I’m 
sorry | hurt your feelings, and that 
I never meant to?” 

“Yes, | believe that now.” 

“And you know that I like you a 
lot?” 

“Ves, I know that, too.” 

Lucy no longer twisted handker- 
chiefs. Her hands were _ folded 
quite calmly in her lap. 

“And don't you like me?” 

“Yes, | like you—pretty well,” 
she said. 

“Is there anyone else you like any 
better?” 

“My, yes—several people—mother 
and father and—.” 

Edward almost gave up in 
despair. This. girl needed every- 
thing spelled right out to her, like 
a child in kindergarten. 

“I didn’t mean that way. 
any man—” 

“Oh, | knew what you meant, but 
you interrupted me.. 1 was going to 
say, and Henry Carruthers. I am 
at boarding school in New York 
this winter. I’m home just now for 
the Christmas vacation—but I am 
going to marry him next fall.” 

It was impossible. He, Edward 
Middleham, had came all the way 
up from Boston in the dead of win- 
ter to see this girl, and she inform- 
ed him that she was already engag- 
ed. He could scarcely believe his 
ears.’ There was a long silence, 
which embarrassed him very much, 
and which did not seem to trouble 
Lucy at all. 

“Who,” he asked 
Harry Carruthers ?” 

“Well,” replied Lucy, “He’s the 
boy that lives next door. He’s a 
nice boy—that is, I think he is. lf 





I meant 


“ce 


at last, “is 
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you want to-stay to supper, I'll ask 
him over, too, and you can see for 
yourself. His mother died this 
spring, so he’s awfully lonesome 
that’s one reason why we’re going 
to be married instead of waiting un- 
til we’re a little older—he’s only 
twenty himself. His father’s been 
dead a long time. He’s got plenty 
of money, so we_ haven't got to 
think of that—and he seems to be— 





sort of in a hurry.” The rosy 
cheeks grew suddenly pinker. She 


paused a moment and then went on, 
in a slightly different voice. “If 
[’d known just how to say it, I 
would. have written to you—but 
maybe, now you're here, I can tell 
it to you. I did like you a whole 
lot—at first. And you helped me, 
ever and ever so much. I’m awful- 
ly anxious to learn—all those things 
you and Hester tried to teach me. 
I'm going to, some day, too. I’ve 
learned quite a good deal more this 
winter already, | think. I’m going 
to be—just like Hester, only more 
so—do you know what | mean? 
If you’d only kept on the way you 
began I—” She came to a full stop. 

“You mean you might have cared 
the way I want you to?” he asked, 
very gently, considering how 
strangely raw he felt inside. 

“Yes; but you were making fun 
of me, and you thought I was 
cheap—oh, yes you did—and I’m 
not, I’m not! I’m all the other 
things you thought, but not that— 
and Harry was right here, and he—” 

Edward rose, holding out his 
hand. “It’s all right,” he said, “I 
understand. I’ve been a horrid ass. 
I’m sorry.” 

“Are you going away?” 

“Why, yes,” he said, smiling a 
little, “there really isn’t very much 
for me to. stay for, considering— 
er—Harry and_ everything, is 
there ?” 

Then Lucy, with the fickleness of 
woman, softened; she could not, it 
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appeared, let him depart in this 
fashion. She sought about for 


words of comfort. 

“I’m sorry, too,” she said, and it 
was evident that she meant it—‘l 
do like you—after all—a_ whole 
lot—l think—honestly—I like you 
second best.” 

Edward smiled again. “Thank 
you,” he said, “but after all, second 
best doesn’t amount to much, does 
it. I’m afraid that wouldn’t ever 
satisfy me. | wanted more than 
that, you know.” 

And so he left her. 


II. 


It would be overstating the case 
to say that Middleham was still a 
bachelor at thirty-five because a 
little country girl threw him over 
for the “boy who lived next door.” 
3ut the incident, slight as it was at 
least taught him two _ valuable 
lessons. Successful as he became 
in many directions as the years 
went on, he never again over esti- 
mated his own importance, and he 
never again made the mistake of 
taking for granted that an untrain- 
ed mind was necessarily a stupid 
or silly one—and it so chanced that 
he saw or heard of Lucy Miller—or 
Lucy Carruthers, as she had now 
become, just frequently enough to 
keep him in touch with her develop- 
ment, and just infrequently enough 
to make him wish that their paths 
might cross more often. 

Meantime, he had become a very 
fair specimen of the type of Ameri- 
can man who succeeds in business, 
who uses his muscles enough to 
keep physically fit and his brains 
enough to make him an interesting 
dinner companion; doing nothing 
very great and good, but nothing 
very small and bad _ either—well- 
bred, well educated, well-nourished, 
and pleasant to look upon 

















more 
with the good looks that result 
from these advantages than from 
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any actual physical beauty.  Es- 
sentially normal, too, with an even 
and sunny temper, and no signs of 
“nerves’—the stumbling block over 
which many of his associates in- 
gloriously tumbled. In short, he 
was a good sort to have around. 

Hester Drake was among the 
many who always found him so; 
and having urged him to come in 
early one evening that she might 
have “some chance to talk to him,” 
before her other dinner guests ar- 
rived, she entered her drawing- 
room to find him standing with a 
large framed photograph in his 
hand, looking at it very intently. 

“Have you had this long?” he 
asked with his old abruptness. 

“It just came. Lovely, isn’t it?” 

He nodded, without taking his 
eyes off it—‘How old’s the kid?” 
he asked at last. 

“Six months—a_ beautiful boy. 
You know Lucy persuaded Harry 
to take her to Europe on their 
wedding trip—and then to remain 
a year. This little chap was born 
in New York soon after they got 
back, and they’ve stayed on there 








since; but they’re going back to 
Millertown in the spring. Harry’s 
pining for his native heath. Lucy’s 


planning quite extensive improve- 
ments on the house, which she 
writes ought to keep her busy and 
interested there for the present.” 

“You haven't seen her?” 

“No, but I’ve persuaded them all 
to make me a visit before they go 
to the country. 

“T’ll be in to dine,” said Middle- 
ham briefly; then as an_ after- 
thought—“What’s_ the matter with 
Harry that he can go wandering 
around the earth like this—hasn’t 
he any business, and isn’t he 
enough—with her—with the kid— 
to keep her ‘busy and _ interested’ 
anywhere ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Hester gave 
a little laugh, and taking the photo- 
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graph from him set it back on the 
table. “I only saw him, very 
casually of course, at the wedding. 
He seemed a good enough sort— 
nothing extraordinary. He was 
very young, you know, just out of 
some small college. I believe he 
expects to farm—that’s what his 
father did. But he’s fairly well-to- 
do, for a country boy, and the re- 
sult is that he probably won’t work 
very hard at any thing. He'll have 
lost the habit, anyway, after all 
this idleness.” 

“Trips of the sort you describe, 
and winters in New York are fair- 
ly expensive, even for a ‘well-to- 
do’ country boy.” 

“Well, they may have used capi- 
tal. Lucy was bound to have her 
‘chance’ as she called it; and he 
was perfectly crazy over her— 
that’s one ‘sure thing. What is 
there about her that——?” 

“Purpose and_= sincerity and— 
purity,” said Edward Middleham 
quietly, and he took up the picture 
again, but even the photograph and 
the information that he was able 
to gather from Hester did not pre- 
pare him for all that he saw when 
he met Lucy face to face again. 

Yes, the husband was common- 
place—there could be no doubt of 
that; and, even allowing for the 
passion that he must have felt, and 
the admiration that he must still 
feel for his wife, there was bound 
to be so little congeniality between 
them, soon, if not already, as to be 
a serious drawback to their happi- 
ness together. Lucy had always 
possessed the sterling qualities in 
which he was totally lacking, and 
it was not strange that, at seven- 
teen, she had failed to realize that 
he would inevitably disappoint her 
in his mere standards of actual 
right and wrong, still less strange 
that she could not have known that 
she would so rapidly outstrip him 
in all the more superficial require- 
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tietits arid social graces. Still her 
behavior as an affectionate wife, no 
less than as a delightful individual, 
left nothing to be desited, and her 
devotion to her baby was so whole 


heartedly joyous, that it was a 
revelation to see them together. 
While the Carruthers made _ their 


visit at the Percy Drakes; Middle- 
ham not only dined there. The 
hours that he spent in sleeping, at 
business and occupied by other 
Social engagements were mere step- 
pitig stones to the time when he 
should be free to sit quietly beside 
this  starry-eyed, —rosy-cheeked, 
grave young mother, who seemed 
so simple, lovely, successful and 
serene. He had not the lack of 
taste to attempt to make love to 
her; in fact, it may be quite truth- 
fully said that he had not the slight- 
est desire to do so. With all her 
loveliness she possessed none of the 
flatural coquetry necessary for the 
equipment of a married belle. 
Then, suddenly, the visit was 
overt ,and the Carruthers were gone. 
Two summers later, motoring 
through the White Mountains with 
George Haven, Edward suggested 
that they should call in Miller- 
town. George made no objections, 
rather the contrary. He, too, had 
seen Lucy on that memorable visit. 
“Do you remember what a queer 
little kid she was?” he asked, as 
they were speeding along over the 
hilly but excellent roads. of the 
Granite state. “Scared to death, 
and always with the look of being 
half put together—hairpins falling 
out and buttons coming off, and 
all that? Gosh! I nearly fell 
over on my face when she sailed 
into Hester’s drawing room in white 
satin and tulle only three years 
later, looking as if she’d never been 
dressed by any one less than Worth 
from her cradle up. _ I liked best 
seeing her with the youngster 
though—he was a bully kid. That 
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must be the house—great, isn’t it? 
Look at those piazzas—and the 
view you get from ’em—she must 
have done wonders. I wonder if 
she'll have changed a lot again— 
and what way, this time?” 

They were destined to find out 
very soon—and to leave Miller- 
town more silently, and with sober- 
er faces than they had approached. 
The little boy had died only a month 
before, so Lucy—dressed all in deep 
black—told them herself, quite 
calmly, and the six weeks’ old baby 
girl was sleeping, and was so fragile 
that she did not dare run the risk 
of taking them to see her in her 
cradle, for fear of waking her; and 
there was something in her voice 
when she told them, in response to 
their civil inquiry, that her husband 
was not at home, that caused them 
to feel no astonishment when they 
overheard two strangers talking 
about him at the little inn where 
they stopped to eat their dinner. 

“Harry Carruthers? a good farm- 
er? Lad, he hasn’t been sober 
enough to walk straight, let alone 
farm straight, for the last six 
months. He had always had it in 
him to go that way—but he hasn’t 
been downright bad at it till just 
this last year. Trouble with him 
is, he hasn’t any pride—never did 
have—or he’d have hung on to 





decency like grim death for the 
sake of that wife of his. Darned 
hard on her, I call it. He had a 


good property, too; but between 
her ambition, and _ his lack of it, 
they must have made ducks and 
drakes of it by now—she’ll blame 
herself for that too, more than she 
ought to—she just naturally 
couldn’t seem to help wanting the 
best of everything, and that don’t 
mean just money’s best, either.” 
Middleham avoided George Hav- 
en’s eyes all that day; and sudden- 
ly, in the dead of night, the fierce 
desire to go to Lucy and crush her 
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in his arms, and kiss the color back 
into her white cheeks, and the dark 
circles from under her eyes, to 
take her away from the sickly baby 
and the drunken husband, and the 
dreary guest of poverty, already 
knocking at her door, swept over 
him like a surging fire, and made 
him hot with shame that he should 
have such thoughts, and still the 
thoughts persisted, and gave him 
no peace—all the old evil arguments 
that made black lcok white—or at 
least a delicate pearl gray—swept 
through his mind, almost convine- 
ing him as it has convinced many— 
and possibly better—men __ before 
that the thing he wanted to do was 
the thing that was right to do. 
Lucy would resist. of course. But 
still, she was surely too weak, too 
broken, too disillusioned and em- 
bittered, to resist long. That he 
would ruin the very qualities which 
had made her so dear to him if he 
succeeded did not of course occur 
to him then; he thought only of her 
deliverance and his possession. 

But when morning came, it 
found him with his mind master 
of itself once more, and face turn- 
ed sternly towards the city. 


It 


That night was now mercifully 
far behind him. In the years that 
lay between he saw her from time 
to time, when she went to visit 
Hester in Boston, or school friends 
in New York; but she did this very 
seldom, and even then the meetings 
were only accidental and casual. 
For by this time he realized that 
the only safe and decent thing for 
him to do was to avoid her. Each 
time their paths crossed, his heart 
was wrung afresh by the — black 
clothes that she never laid aside 
after the little boy’s death; by her 
increasing thinness and pallor; and 
by the silence and reserve that had 
supplanted her radiant poise, just 








as that, in its turn, had supplanted 
her awkwardness and shyness. She 
never, in any way, referred to her 
situation; but Hester did not fail 
to comment on it. 

“If it wasn’t for the baby I think 
she’d lose her reason—and of course 
she just mustn’t with that delicate 
child to consider—so she doesn’t 
and leaving Harry doesn’t even 
seem to occur to her—though he’s 
given her causes enough, Heaven 
knows!—more than  one—she’ll 
stick it out if it kills her—and some 
times | think it will kill her—if it 
lasts long enough.” 

And so matters stood for a long 
time, changing only to grow 
gradually worse. Then, suddenly, 
came the news that Harry had died, 
under circumstances too disgrace- 
ful to dwell upon; that Lucy had 
paid all her debts, sold’ the farm, 
and with little Angela abruptly 
left for Europe. The first distant 
rumbling. threatening a great War, 
brought her back again, after she 
had been there a little over a year; 
and apparently with great content- 
ment, she fell in with Hester’s sug- 
gestion that she and Angela should 
spend the summer with the Drakes 
in Meriden, while she considered at 
her leisure what she should do next. 

So there, in time, Middleham 
came, too; and having come once, 
and been made welcome, he came 
often; and now the summer was 
almost gone, and he lay on the sand 
waiting for her to join him for one 
of those long, quiet talks, some- 
times alone, sometimes with little 
Angela beween them, that had be- 
come almost a daily custom with 
them. 

“Hello! I’m a little late, I’m 
afraid! but George delayed me. 
Now he’s taken Angela off for a 
ride in his motor, and I’m quite at 
your service for the next two 
hours.” 

Middleham sprang to his feet. 
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She had come up so softly that he 
had not heard her, and now stood 
quite close beside him, all in crisp 
white, her soft hair blowing in the 
wind, her cheeks tanned and rosy. 
How well she looked again, how 
wholesome and content; alive in 
every fibre of her being, how lovely 
and desirable. 

“George never did have any idea 
of the value of punctuality,” he re- 
marked duly, “but after all, I don’t 
blame him much. You look good 
enough to eat—you remind me of 
all kinds of pleasant, fragrant 
things, someway—fields of clover, 
and orchards with the apples all 
ripe, and blue salt water in the 
sunshine.” 

“How nice of you!” she returned 
gaily, sitting down on the sand and 
tucking her feet underneath her, “I 
never should have thought of com- 
paring a woman to any of those 
things—and they’re all delicious.” 

“So,” he said sitting down be- 
side here, “are you—I don’t know 
any word that describes you’ so 
well.” 

“I’m nearly thirty,” she remark- 
ed irrelevantly. 

Jalzac’s ‘Femme de _ Trent 
Ans ?” 

“That wasn’t half as nice as your 
other compliment. Balzac’s Julie 
was a—well, she was attractive, but 
some way ia 

“Oh, she didn’t come up to you, 
I know,” retorted Middleham, 
laughing, “Few do——.” 

“Did you want to come out here 
just to talk to me in this silly way?” 

Her tone was light enough, but 
for some reason he grew instantly 
grave. 

“No, my dear,” he said soberly, 
“T wanted to speak to you of grave 
things—things that I think matter 
to us both—I’ve waited a_ good 
while to do it.” He paused, and as 
she made no reply, “Twelve years,” 
he added slowly. “Lucy, you know 
how much I care for you. Don’t 








you care for me—at least a little— 
too?” And as he still received no 
answer, “Surely it can’t be hard for 
you to answer—you must have 
been expecting this to happen for 
a long time.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I have, but 
still it’s hard to answer just the 
same.” The weariness in her voice, 
in striking contrast to her happy 
manner a quarter of an hour earlier 
filled him with quick alarm. 

“What is the trouble? Why, 
my darling, | wouldn’t have hurt 
you for the world. Is it too soon— 
| thought ?” 

“Oh, no,” she said, “it isn’t too 
soon—it’s too late. I care for you— 
not a little but a great, great deal 
in a way more than any one in the 
world except Angela—but it’s no 
use.” 

“There’s some one else—again— 
whom you're planning to marry?” 

“No, it isn’t that—I’d be glad— 
this time to say yes—but I can’t.” 

“My dear,” he said, still more 
gently, “you’ve never told me— 
but I know you've suffered—that 
you've undergone great grief and 
shame. Don’t make the mistake 
of letting that cause you to be 
afraid of marriage—to think un- 
fairly of it.” 

“It isn’t that either,” she replied, 
so low that he could hardly hear 
the words, “it’s because it wouldn’t 
be fair to you. Its a case of—sec- 
ond best—for you again this time. 
You told me before you wouldn’t be 
satisfied with that—and I won't 
give it to you.” 

“T shall be thankful for whatever 
you will give me now. But I don’t 
understand——.” 

“T will tell you,” she said. 

For some minutes, she sat very 
still, looking out at the water, her 
lips trembling in spite of the great 
self control which he knew she pos- 
sessed. Then she _ faced him 
squarely. 
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“When I had been married about 
four years,” she said, “I fell in love, 
deeply, violently, passionately in 
love—and the man—loved me.” 

Middleham felt his throat grow 
dry. 

“IT was wrétchedly unhappy at 
home—you say you’ve never spoken 
of it—well, | will today! I mar- 
ried a weak, ignorant, vicious boy. 
He was attractive and he was rich, 
and he was eager to marry me when 
I felt that the people whose opinion 
[ valued, looked down on me. | 
was ambitious to attain all those 
little, little things—all that veneer, 
which looked like solid mahogany 
to me then, and he could give it to 
me and longed to. So I let him. 
He broke my heart, if you like to 
put it that way—he certainly de- 
graded my body and smirched my 
soul; and it was when things were 
at their very worst—when the 
money was nearly gone, and my 
little boy had died, and I had come 
to the realization that my own false 
ideas had brought me to this pass, 
that I had no one but myself to 
blame, it was then that I met the 
other man.” 

“I met him in New York—I had 
scraped together the money, in the 
face of violent opposition from my 
husband to take Angela to see a 
doctor there, a great specialist. I 
went to stay with an old school 
friend. It happened at her house.” 

“I loved him from the first 
moment [| ever saw him; I never 
shall get over loving him as long 
as I live—and he loved me, too, as 
I said before—but—he didn’t love 
me enough.” 

“Enough for what?” asked Mid- 
dleham, stupidly, speaking with 
difficulty through that dry throat of 
his. 

“Oh,” she said bitterly, “he loved 
me enough for what you are imagin- 
ing. He loved me enough to want 
to buy me from my husband—and 
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he was rich enough to do that, for 
he had a great deal of money. He 
urged me to—to divorce Harry and 
leave him to—drink himself to 
death alone—and | could have kept 
Angela. There wouldn’t have been 
any trouble about that, for Harry 
had been unfaithful and—and cruel, 
too. ‘Those things usually come, 
with the other. That’s why its 
worse than anything else, because 
it drags so many other horrors in 
its train. But I wouldn’t go. You 
see, | had made my own bed, and 
I had to lie in it. I had to. I 
couldn't leave him, no matter how 
bad he was. I couldn't. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes,” said Middleham hoarsely. 
“TI understand—most women could, 


but you couldn’t. So this man 
wanted to have you marry him 
after a divorce, but when you 


wouldn’t—what then?” 

“He suggested that I should stay 
with my husband and .- oe 
bright head sank, and then came 
bravely up again—“‘And_ oh, I 
wanted to! You shan’t think me 
one bit better than I really was— 
Just seeing him, and looking into 
his eyes was Heaven, and when he 
touched my hand! But I couldn't. 
I couldn’t do that either. Of 
course, you know that.” 

“Of course, I know that.”’ 

“So then, he thought I didn’t 
love him. He didn’t believe me. 
He was angry and harsh, and he 
went away. He didn’t love me 
enough to trust me, and wait for 
me, even to the end of his life, if it 
had been necessary. ‘That’s’ the 
way | loved him. He didn’t even 
love me enough to keep decent for 
me, and now that I’m free I can’t 
marry him—he isn’t fit for me to 
marry. I’d have to go through all 
that—that mire of Hell a second 
time. I’ve just got back to—to 
feeling like a human _ being again 
after all these frightful years, and 
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Angela would see the very things 
that her father’s death saved her 
from. He says now it was my 
fault that he went down hill. I 
don’t know, perhaps it is, but I 
don’t believe so—anyway I could 
have been good for him. But even 
if I knew it were, I’d have to do the 
same thing right over again. Of 
course I realize that he’s. made of 
very different clay from Harty, and 
that I understand so much and—and 
want him so that it wouldn’t be 
quite the same. It would be worse 
because I love him so much. I'd 
let myself be cut into little pieces 
for him gladly. 
all night thinking what bliss ‘it 
would be to belong to him, but I 
won’t marry him.” ar 

“Lucy,” Middleham found — that 
his own voice’ was breaking. 
“Don’t you know how safe Angela 
would be with me? Don’t you 


know that I love you so that’.inm: 


time I can make you even forget 
that this ever happened? Donit 
you know that you've come through 
sorrow and suffering and sacrifice 
to be one of the noblest women that 
ever lived? My dear, I don’t de- 
serve you—but won't you come to 
me just the same? Don’t let this 
spectre of the second best come be- 


I often lie awake 
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tween us again. It was a mistake 
that we allowed it to before. We 
mustn’t repeat that mistake—Dear 
Lucy, can’t you see?” 

“I’ve thought of all you've said,” 
she answered dully, “hundreds of 


times. And its partly true, large- 
ly true perhaps. But it doesn’t 
matter. JI can’t marry you. I 


can’t-gq@ to him; but I’m his, all that 
part of me—in my mind—just the 
same. It would be a—a sacrilege 
to forget that for one single 
moment.” gu 

“By-and-by my dear, I hope you 
may feel differently.” 

“T never shall,” she said. “Dear 
friend, don’t give the pain of speak- 
ing of all this again; and now, let 
me go back to the house.” 

Twice, looking fully at her, real- 
izing as never before how vitally 
precious she was to him, Middle- 
ham opened his lips to speak, and 
each time something in the steady 
eyes looking into his checked him. 

For a full moment they faced 
each other, both white with deter- 
mination; then,: silently he bowed 
his head, and. raising it an instant 
later, still silently, he stood and 
watched her out-of sight as she 
walked;:. slowly away across the 
sand. 
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WAITING 


By Ruth Bassett’ 'Eddy. 


You are away from me and all the world 


Has huddled into dark. 


The very air 


That laughingly and buoyantly unfurled 

Its four glad wings into the trembling day 
Has hushed its pulsing breath, and all the rare 

Sweet songs of things have stilled their minstrelsy. 
The loneliness around me grows apace— 

I want to hear your voice and see your face! 








METAMORPHOSIS 
By L. S. Morrison 


Now have come the spring days, 
The joy-in-everything days, 
The life-without-a-sting days, 
That mean so much to me. 
Gone again are cold days, 
The I-am-growing-old days, 
The everything-is-told days, 
The years have seemed to be. 


Here again are tap days, 
The time-to-gather-sap days, 
The do-not-care-a-rap days, 
That fill me full of glee. 
Gone again are sad days, 
The all-the-world-is-bad days, 
The everyone-is-mad days, 
That winter seemed to me. 


Here are wander-out days, 
The tramping-all-about days, 
The catch-the-largest-trout days, 
That bring my youth to me. 
Past are all the dark days, 
The dogs-do-bite-and-bark days, 
The sorrow-leaves-its-mark days, 
We never more shall see. 




















“THE WHITE MOUNTAIN MYSTERY” 


By “Tohn Kimball Chase, 


Author " ‘The ‘Bridge of Fire,” 


The first light of a clear ‘morn- 
ing in June illuminated Franconia 
Notch, one of the most dicturesque 
places among the matchless White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 
Under the strange, stone Profile, 
near the lovely, little lake, a young 
Indian slept in front of a smoulder- 
ing fire. 

A catamount crept toward this 
sleeping warrior. The fierce ,ani= 
mal crouched to Spring. 

The loud report of a heavy 
musket awoke all the slumbering 
echoes of these mighty motiitains. 
With a fearful scream, the wouad- 
ed catamount sprang into. the air, 
fell upon the young’ ‘Tadian and 
writhed in the agonies of death. 

The red warrior rose swiftly. He 
looked for the foe who shad’ arous- 
ed him. 

He saw the catamount, bleeding 
and quivering in the last: agonies 
of death. A short distancé away, 
he saw a young Paleface, ‘reloading 
a Queen Anne musket. His active 
mind, trained in the exciting’ inci- 
dents of a rough ‘ mountain, life, 
comprehended the situation swiftly. 

The red warrior strode toward 
the young Paleface. In ‘his ‘head 
dress five eagle feathers,’ the’ sign 
of a chief, waved slightly ‘in’ the 
balmy zephyrs of this beautiful 
morning. He extended his “right 
hand, in the English way, and said, 
with Indian brevity, in fairly’ ‘ good 
English: 

“{ thank my white brother.’ 
has saved my life.” 

The young Paleface clasped the 
young Indian’s hand warmly and 
replied, with a pleasant voice that 
inspired confidence: 

“IT only did my duty, Chief. 
would have done as much for me.” 

With no display of vanity, ‘the 


He 


You 


“The Angel of Death,” etc 


red warrior continued: “I am Red 
Eagle, the Sagamore of the Pe- 
quaket Indians. We will be White 
Brother and Red Brother.” 

“IT ‘am plain John Washington,” 
replied the young Paleface, with a 
pleasant laugh. “I like your looks 
Chief. Yes, we will be Ked Broth- 
er and White Brother.” 

These young men could not fore- 
see the strange events that would 
come from this unique friendship. 
Historical facts are sometimes 
stranger than fiction. 


With a_ searching glance, in 
which curiosity and a_ little sus- 
picion were blended, the Saga- 


more inquired: “Why did my white 
brother walk all alone in the dark 
night through the great woods on 
the land of the Pequakets?” 

“It’s a fair question, Red Broth- 
er,” answered Washington, with 
his’ pleasant laugh. “I expected it. 
I am visiting my uncle, Captain 
Jonathan Chase, at Franconia. Do 
you know my cousin, ;Mary Chase?” 

“Yes, I do know the White Lily 
of the settlement,” replied the Saga- 
more. “She is the fairest flower 
that blooms on these mountains.” 

Swift and sharp as the flash of 
the lightning was Washington’s 
glance at his red brother. The 
crafty Sagamore did not appear to 
observe this significant glance. 

In a voicé as pleasant as before, 
Washington continued: “Yester- 
day, after dinner, Mary went to the 
south field to pick strawberries. 
She did not return. Aunt Sarah 
went to get her. But Mary had 
disappeared. In great alarm, my 
aunt hurried back to the farm- 
house. She blew the horn so loud 
and long that uncle and | came 
from the corn field on a run. We 
ran to the south field. The signs 
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showed that a large bear had stood 
erect on his hind legs, taken Mary 
in his fore paws and carried her 
into the woods.” 

“Did the bear harm White Lily?” 


asked the Sagamore, with what 
seemed like the solicitude of a 
lover. 


“1 do not know,” replied Wash- 
ington, thoughtfully. “We found 
no blood, no signs of a_ struggle, 
though Mary is an athletic girl, 
with the courage of a lion.” 

“Do you think that White Lily 
consented to go?” asked the Saga- 
more. 

“There are some things I do not 
know,” answered Washington. 

“Did the bear, who stood on his 
hind legs and carried a woman in 
his fore paws, walk with his feet 
turned out like a Paleface?” was 
the next question of the Sagamore. 

“No, he did not walk with his 
feet turned out, like a white man,” 
replied Washington. 

“Did he walk with his feet turn- 
ed in, like an Indian?” asked the 
Sagamore. 

“No, he did not walk with his 
feet turned in, like an Indian,” re- 
plied Washington. 

“Did it walk with its feet straight, 
like a bear?” asked the Sagamore. 

“Ves, it did walk with its feet 
straight, like a bear,” replied Wash- 
ington. 

“Bears are so fond of straw- 
berries, they will leave anything 
else to eat them,” said the Saga- 
more. “Did this bear eat the 
strawberries ?” 

“The bear did not eat any of the 
strawberries,” replied Washington. 

“It’s a queer bear,” said the Saga- 
more. 

“I’m puzzled,’ remarked Wash- 
ington. 

“Did you follow the trail?’ ask- 
ed the Sagamore. 

“Uncle Jonathan and I followed 
the trail as fast as we could,” re- 
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plied Washington. “We thought 
we could soon catch the _ bear, 
hampered with the weight of a 
woman. But the tracks did not 
grow fresher.” 

“How far did you follow the 
trail?” asked the Sagamore. 

“The trail went as straight as the 
flight of a bee straight toward the 
Indian village of Pequaket,” replied 
Washington. “Uncle Jonathan 
thought it would not be safe for so 
small a party to go too far. So he 
returned to the settlement for more 
men. He planned for me to follow 
the trail until dark. In the morn- 
ing, I would meet the rescue party 
at Stone Face and guide them to 
the trail.” 

“Did you follow the trail until 
dark?” inquired the Sagamore. 

“T lost the trail,” answered Wash- 
ington. “The trail was broken 
suddenly, in a very strange way.” 

“T thought you would lose the 
trail,” said the Sagamore. “No one 
has ever followed the trail of this 
bear very far.” 

It was clear the Sagamore knew 
more about this affair than he had 
told. Washington thought the 
time had come to ask for his aid. 

“Red Brother, I am in great 
trouble about Mary,” said Wash- 
ington, in a very earnest voice. 
“Will you aid me, as I aided you?” 

“T will aid you gladly, all I can,” 
answered the Sagamore, in a voice 
that seemed very sincere. “I could 
form no plan until I knew the facts. 
I do not think the white men can 
find White Lily. They can not 
find the broken trail. We will go 
to Pequaket. With my best war- 
riors we will search the woods and 
the mountains for White Lily.” 

“Tt thank you, Red Brother,” said 
Washington. “You know these 


woods and mountains better than I 
do. 
too.” 


“White Brother, I will 


Our white friends may help 


talk to 
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you with a straight tongue,” said 
the Sagamore, in a very grave 
voice. “I will tell you what I have 
hidden from my own people. On 
these mountains, there is something 
strange and fearful. White 
Brother, listen to what I say. 
White Lily has not been carried 
away by a bear. She has not been 
carried away by any white person 
or Indian, in the skin of a bear.” 
“T do not understand what you 


mean,” said Washington, in great 
surprise. 
CHAPTER II. 
BROKEN TRAILS 
“White Lily was carried away by 
the Evil, Spirit,” continued the 
Sagamore, in a very grave voice. 
“The Evil Spirit often takes the 
form of a bear.” 
Washington understood the sup- 
erstitious character of the Indian 
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| John Kimball Chase, the author of the 
serial story, “The White Mountain 
Mystery,” whose publication we begin in 
this number of The Granite Monthly, was 
born in Wolfeboro 63 years ago, a mem- 
ber of a prominent New Hampshire 
family. For several years he has been 
totally blind and what he accomplishes in 
spite of that handicap is remarkable. He 
writes his stories on a typewriter which 
has strings attached to certain keys in 
such a way that by the sense of itouch 
he turns out much better “copy” than 
many of us who are blessed with entire 
vision. In this way he has _ produced 
manuscripts which have been accepted for 
publication by The Country Gentleman, 
Harper’s Monthly, The New England 
Magazine, and other periodicals in addi- 
tion to The Granite Monthly. It is his 


custom to write one page of manuscript 
on his typewriter every morning and to 
spend the rest of the day in sawing wood 
and in other helpful occupations, and in 
thinking out the next day’s “stent” of his 
story. While he was writing “The White 
Mountain Mystery,” Mr. Chase sawed and 
split five cords of wood. The accompany- 
ing illustration, showing the author adding 
to what he thinks is one of the largest 
wood piles ever “worked up” by a blind 
man, was printed in The Country Gentle- 
man last year in connection with the 
article, “A Blind Man on a Farm,” and 
is here reproduced by the courtesy of that 
publication. “The White Mountain 
Mystery” is to be printed in The Granite 
Monthly exactly as it came from Mr. 
Chase’s typewriter.—Editor] 
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race. He did not believe in this 
Evil Spirit. However, from the 
Sagamore’s great knowledge of 


these mountains, he might get in- 
formation that would guide him to 
the missing girl. 

“Does this Evil Spirit carry away 
many white girls?” asked Washing- 
ton. 

“It never carried away a Pale- 
face girl before,’ replied the Saga- 
more. 

“Does it hurt the white people?” 
asked Washington. 

“This is the first time the Evil 
Spirit has touched a Paleface,” an- 
swered the Sagamore. 

“This may not be the Evil Spirit, 
but it may be a cunning man in the 
skin of a bear,” suggested Wash- 
ington, with a pleasant laugh that 
softened the implied doubt of his 
comrade’s good judgement. 

“The bear did not walk with its 
feet turned out like a Paleface or 


turned in like an Indian,’ reminded 
the Sagamore. 
“Men of the same race do not 


always walk in just the same way,” 
suggested Washington. “In the 
south, where I live, there is a race, 
neither white nor red, who walk 
with their feet straight.” 

“Tl have never seen this race,” said 
the Sagamore. “They do not come 
here.” 

“T’m here,” laughed Washington. 
“Where | have come, they may 
come.” 

“Do you always lose the trail of 
a bear?” asked the Sagamore, with 
a twinkle in his eyes. 

“T did lose this trail,” 
Washington. 
sunset, when 
long and dark. 
I may find it.” 

“No one can find it,’ said the 
Sagamore. “I have followed , the 
same trail many times and lost it. 
My best warriors have failed.” 

“Does this Evil Spirit carry away 


laughed 
“But it was almost 
the shadows’ were 

In a better light, 
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Indian girls?” 
ton. 

“I have never known of such a 
case,” answered the Sagamore. 

“Does it harm the red men?” ask- 
ed Washington. 

“The Evil Spirit kills my  war- 
riors and puts his mark on their 
foreheads,’ replied the Sagamore, 
with deep emotion. 

Washington gave a start of sur- 
prise. After a moment’s thought, 
he inquired: “What is this mark 
that the Evil Spirit puts on the fore- 
heads of your dead warriors ?” 

“IT will show you,” answered the 
Sagamore. 

The red brother and the white 
brother stood on the shore of the 
lake. The red brother bent over 
and made a mark in the moist sand. 

Washington gave another start. 
Then he said, thoughtfully: “This 
is the sign of the Cross. It is the 
sign of our religion, the sign of the 
white man’s God.” 

“Why does the Evil Spirit put 
the sign of the white man’s God on 
the foreheads of my dead warriors ?” 
inquired the Sagamore, with a 
searching look at his companion. 

“Men are sometimes greatly 
wronged,” suggested Washington. 


inquired Washing- 


“They may try to avenge’ these 
wrongs.” 
“Tl have wronged no- man,” 


answered the Sagamore, in an earn- 
est voice that seemed sincere. “I 
have buried the hatchet. I am at 
peace with the red man and the 
white man.” ; 

“Red Brother, we will capture 
this Evil Spirit,” suggested Wash- 


ington. “Then we may under- 
stand.” 
“Wecannot capture this Evil 


Spirit,” said the Sagamore, in a dis- 
couraged voice. “You cannot cut 
You 
the best 


him with the sharpest knife. 
cannot shoot him 
gun.” 


Washington gave a start of sur- 


with 











' with a straight tongue, 
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prise, for the third time. He began 
to understand what the Sagamore 
meant, when he said: “On these 
mountains, there is something 
strange and fearful.” His cousin, 
Mary Chase, had been carried away 
by this mysterious and fearful 
being. 

“Why did you say the sharpest 
knife cannot cut this bear or the 
best gun shoot him?” inquired 
Washington. 

“White Brother, I will talk to you 
” replied the 
Sagamore, repeating the words he 
had used a short time before. “I 
will tell you what I have not told 


_my own people. A few days ago, 


with one of my warriors, | went 
on the mountain, to hunt deer. I 
hid in the bushes, with my gun. 
My warrior went to scare up the 
deer and to drive them where | 
could shoot them. | heard a strange 
cry. It was not the war cry of 
white man or red man. I saw a 
large bear, on his hind legs, with a 
knife in his fore paw, run swiftly 
toward my warrior, Red Serpent. 
Red Serpent was one of the strong- 
est and best warriors in my tribe. 
He fought the bear like a brave 
man, knife to knife. With this 
sharp knife, I saw him strike the 
bear many times, with all the force 
and fury of a strong man who fights 
for his life. The bear and the war- 
rior moved and turned so swiftly 
that I did not dare to shoot, for 
fear of hitting my warrior. Before 
I could reach them, the furious 
fight was over. My warrior laid 
on the ground dead, with the mark 
of the bear on his forehead. I bal- 
anced the barrel of my gun on the 
low branch of a tree. I aimed at 
the heart of the bear with great care 
and fired. When my bullet hit the 
heart of the bear, he laughed with 
joy. Then he came after me, with 
his knife. If I had not been the 
swiftest runner in my tribe, my 


body would now moulder on the 
mountain, with the mark of the 
bear on my forehead.” 

“This is the strangest story I 
ever heard,” said Washington, 
thoughtfully. “I cannot doubt its 
truth. My heart is greatly troubl- 
ed about Mary. We must capture 
this bear as quickly as we can.” 

The Sagamore did not answer. 
He raised his arm and pointed with 
his hand. 

Washington saw a woman. She 
came toward them on a swift run. 
She seemed greatly excited. 

“It is Aunt Sarah,” said Wash- 
ington. “What has_ happened?” 

When Mrs. Chase saw Washing- 
ton, she extended her arms toward 
him and cried out: “My Johnny, 
Oh, my Johnny.” Then she swoon- 
ed 


The young men ran to help her. 
The Sagamore brought water from 
the lake. Washington bathed her 
face and wrists. 

When she revived, Mrs. Chase 
said: “I went to the spring for a 
pail of water. As I came back, | 
saw a big wolf come from the 
house. ‘The wolf walked on his 
hind legs and carried our baby in 
his fore paws. .1 screamed with 
all my might, dropped my pail and 
run after the big wolf. But I could 
not catch him. He ran into the 
woods.” 

“I followed, but I lost the trail. 
I knew Jonathan was going to meet 
you at Stone Face this morning, ‘so 
I came here.” 

With his usual prompt decision, 
Washington said: “Aunt Sarah, you 
must stay here. Tell Uncle Jona- 
than to go on after Mary. The 
Sagamore and I will get the baby. 
Goodbye.” 

With a comforting clasp of his 
strong hand, Washington parted 
from his doubly bereaved aunt. 


jfhen he and his red brother ran 


toward the Chase home. 
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“This is a strange affair,” said 
Washington. 

“It is the Evil Spirit,” suggested 
the Sagamore. “Sometimes the 
Evil Spirit takes the form ofa bear, 
sometimes it takes the form of a 
wolf.” 

“It will be a mighty bad day for 
the Evil Spirit when I get hold of 
him,” gritted Washington, as_ he 
set his teeth together hard and ran 
faster. 

From the Chase house; the trail 
of the wolf was plain. They fol- 
lowed it into the woods, on a run. 

In all America there were no 
better trailers than this strong man 
from the north and this strong man 
from the south. Cunning beyond 
description, was the man who could 
hide his trail from them. 

On the trail the first look is the 
clearest. This first look shows the 
grass and’ moss’ bent, crushed or 
broken, by the feet, the leaves turn- 
ed over, brushed from their. natural 
position or broken at the stem, the 
twigs bent, pushed from their’ place 
or broken, the thousand and. one 
other little details that become more 
indistinct on a longer inspection. 
In favorable places or in the dew, 
this first look may even show the 
impression of the foot. 

One of the world’s: best: trailers 
once said to me: “The secret of 
good trailing is in the first look. 
The best trailer is the swiftest.” 

“The. abductor must be badly 
handicapped, with the skin of the 
big wolf and the weight of the big 
baby,” suggested Washington, in 
an encouraging voice. “We shall 
surely catch him very soon. Then 
something will happen.” 

“It is the Evil Spirit,” groaned 
the superstitious Sagamore. We 
shall lose this trail, as so many 
others have lost it.” 


“This trail is so fresh we cannot. 


lose it,” laughed Washington. “If 
we do lose it, I will admit we have 


followed a supernatural being. Can 
a spirit carry a big baby or a heavy 
woman ?” 
“The Evil Spirit has killed my 
warriors,” answered the Sagamore. 
They followed the trail of the 


wolf to a meadow. A freshet had 


covered this meadow with white 
sand. A recent shower had wash- 
ed all tracks from this sand. 

On a run, they followed the trail 
of the wolf to the middle of this 
meadow. In this moist sand, the 
impression of every footstep was as 
distinct as in warm wax. 

‘At. the middle of this meadow 
was the end of the trail of the 
mysterious wolf. 

In great amazement the trailers 
looked in every direction. There 
were no places where the _ wolf 
could hide, no stones or other things 
to break his trail. 

Had this mysterious abductor 
lured his pursuers to this meadow 
to show them how easily he could 
elude their best endeavors? What 
had become of the wolf and the 
baby. 

“This is the strangest experience 
of my life,” said Washington. 

“This is’ the Evil Spirit,” said 
the Sagamore. 

The strong man from the north 
and the strong man from the south 
stood on the white sand, bewilder- 
ed, at the end of the broken trail. 


CHAPTER III 
PARADISE 


Mary Chase, “the fairest flower 
that bloomed on these mountains,” 
picked strawberries in the south 
field. She heard a slight sound, 
like a soft step at her side. Mary 
looked up at a huge bear, standing 
on its hind legs and towering above 
her. She swooned. 

Mary Chase recovered slowly. 
She was lying on a_ comfortable 
couch. Her mind was confused. 
Was she in the den of the bear? 
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Mary’s mind cleared. She rose 
to a sitting position on the couch. 
She looked around. 

Mary was in the finest room she 
had ever seen. The furniture was 
beautiful and artistic. Through 
the open windows, she saw a love- 
ly garden with vegetables, berries, 
fruits and flowers. Beyond this 
garden she saw a panorama of the 
grandest mountain scenery in the 
world. Was this Heaven? 

No, she could not be in the realm 
of unchanging felicity. She saw 
the same mountain peaks she had 
seen all her life. Mary had never 
heard of so lovely a home among 
these mountains. Where was she? 

In an alcove a woman with a 
pleasant face, sat and sewed. She 
laid down her work, came out and 
spoke to Mary in a very kind voice. 

“lt am glad you have recovered,” 
she said. “I will inform Mr. Wind- 
sor.” 

A moment later, a man came into 
the room. The pioneer girl thought 
he was the finest man she had ever 
met. 

This man was tall, with a form 
like a Greek God. The supple 
grace of his movements was the 
poetry of motion. His refined fea- 
tures were as clear as if chisel- 
ed by a sculptor. His large, dark 
eyes were luminous with the glow 
of a gifted mind. 

“T am glad you have recovered, 
my dear” he said, in a very kind 
voice. “You are entirely free from 
any harm.” 

Mary blushed. To her mind, 
the tones of this man’s voice were 
like the rhythm of a beautiful song. 
In a voice that showed her em- 
barassment, she inquired: “Where 
am 1?” 

“You are in Paradise, my dear,” 
replied Mr. Windsor with a very 
pleasant laugh. “Paradise is the 
name of my farm. I gave it this 
odd name, partly because it is a 


pleasant place and partly because 
the name of my home in England 
is Paradise Hall.” 

“How did | come to Paradise?” 
inquired Mary with another blush. 

“Tl brought you here in my arms, 
my dear,” answered Mr. Windsor, 
in a tone that made Mary blush 
again. “As I passed through the 
forest I saw a bear, with a woman 
in its fore paws. I frightened the 
bear, so it dropped the woman and 
fled. Then I brought you here, for 
medical treatment as quickly as I 
could.” 

Mr. Windsor understood the 
bashful embarassment of the pio- 
neer girl. With thoughtful tact he 
led her conversation to pleasant 
topics. The time passed so pleas- 
antly they were surprised when the 
woman called them to supper. 

“Please pardon my bad man- 
ners,” said Mr. Windsor’ with 
pleasant badinage. “Miss Mary 
Chase, kindly allow me to introduce 
you to Mrs. Jennie J. Jones, my 
good and faithful housekeeper. 
Her husband, James G. Jones, is 
my gardener, a most trustworthy 
assistant.” 

“Please pardon my bad manners,” 
said Mrs. Jones. “Miss Mary 
Chase, kindly allow me to introduce 
you to Mr. William , Plantagenet 
Windsor, the pleasant owner of the 
pleasantest place among the White 
Mountains.” 

Mr. Windsor conducted Mary to 
the dining room. The table was 
covered with a linen cloth of spot- 
less purity. It was set with dishes 
of semi transparent china, artistical- 
ly decorated with paintings of 
flowers and fruit in natural colors. 

The menu was snow white bis- 
cuits, golden butter, luscious straw- 
berries with maple sugar and 
cream, cakes and cookies, delicious 
cherry pie, tea. This was the first 
time the pioneer maiden saw white 
biscuits, cultivated strawberries and 
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English cherries. The meal was 
enlivened with tactful conversation 
and pleasant badinage. 

After this collation, Mr. Wind- 
sor conducted Mary to a cosy seat 
on the front piazza. He took a seat 
near her. 

This piazza was long and wide. 
There were ornamental’ lattices in 
several places on the front and 
sides. Climbing vines had been 
trained on these. From the green 
foliage, came the the first bright 
blooms of the year. 

In front of the piazza were large 
beds of roses, now at their brightest 
and best. Among these and be- 
yond them were the vivid hues of 
many other June flowers. 

Then came the vegetable garden, 
with the colors and forms arranged 
in pleasing effects. Among these 
growing vegetables were patches of 
berries and groups of fruit trees. 

Beyond this garden were fields of 
corn, grains and grass. In a green 
pasture was a small herd of cattle 
and a flock of sheep and lambs. 
Then came. a circle of variegated 
woodland. 

From her position, Mary had a 
fine view of the’ great, grand 
mountains. Bathed in the rich 
hues of the setting sun, the forest 
primeval swept in sublime grandeur 
over peak and dale. 

The ‘mild zephyrs of June 
brought to them the sweet fra- 
grance of roses and other blooms. 

A short distance away near a 
great oak, a thousand years old, 
copious spring of very pure water 
gushed from the ground with 
refreshing coolness. ‘The water 
gathered in a lovely pool under the 
old oak and then went trickling and 
tinkling over the stones to help 
water the beautiful gardens of 
Paradise. 

“T think this is the pleasantest 
place I was ever in,” exclaimed 
Mary, with the enthusiasm of youth. 
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Mr. Windsor laughed in a way 
that showed her exclamation had 
greatly pleased him. Then he 
answered : 

“I have done my level best to 
make Paradise the pleasantest place 
among the White Mountains.” 

After a pleasant conversation, 
Mr. Windsor said with a tender 
glance: “I am very sorry to say, 
Mary, | must leave you for a short 
time. | have a business matter | 
cannot postpone. Will you kindly 
consent to stay here until I return? 
Then I will guide you to your 
home.” 

“T will wait for you, gladly,” 
answered Mary, with a vivid blush. 
“Tl should be perfectly contented in 
this pleasant place if I did not fear 
my folks would worry about me.’ 

“T will inform your parents of 
the facts,” replied Mr. Windsor. 
“IT may persuade them to visit 
paradise.” 


A few 


minutes later Mary saw 
Mr. Windsor go through the garden 


into the woods. As she watched 
his graceful movements, she felt 
the warm glow of true love. 

In the forenoon of the next day, 
Mary helped Mrs. Jones about the 
housework. After the dinner work 
had been cleared away, Mrs, Jones 
said: 

“Mr. Windsor instructed me _ to 
show you about the farm. We will 
begin now. By the way, I usually 
call him the master and you may 
call me Jennie, if you .wish to.” 

When they were in the garden, 
Jennie continued, “This farm is on 
the almost flat top of a minor moun- 
tain. ‘The soil is rich and deep and 
has been improved by judicious cul- 
tivation. The Master is a wonder- 
ful farmer, as you will see. The 
farm is entirely surrounded by a 
forest of great trees, mostly pine 
and spruce. These great evergreen 
trees shelter the crops from bleak 
mountain winds and conceal the 
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farm from the eyes of hunters and 
Indians. From the foot of this 
mountain it looks like an unbroken 
forest to the summit. 3y judi- 
cious training, the under growth 
has become impenetrable. As 
game animals cannot penetrate it, 
there is nothing to tempt anyone to 
cut a way to the top.” 

“There must be a road through 
this forest to the farm,” suggested 
the pioneer girl. 

“The only path to this farm is 
the bed of the brook that has its 
source in the spring by the old 
oak,” replied Jennie, with a laugh. 
“When you walk in running water, 
you leave no trail that man or beast 
can trace, you know.” 

“There must be trails to 
brook,” said Mary. 

“The Master is careful to make 
no path or trail near the brook,” 
answered Jennie. “In several con- 


the 


venient places he has hidden two 


rolls of strong, stiff cloth. He 
spreads out one of these, walks 
over it and spreads out the other. 
In this way he covers his trail for 
any distance. In some places he 
uses two skins. He _ frequently 
changes these hiding places.” 

“It is the best way to break a 
trail | ever heard of,” said the 
pioneer maiden, thoughtfully. “But 
he cannot use cloths and_ skins 
in some places.” 

“The Master has other ingenious 
contrivances,” replied Jennie. “His 
mind is so quick and inventive no 
Indian can trail him very far. | 
will show you some wonders when 
we get to the workshops.” 

“Why does William fear the 
Indians?” inquired Mary, blushing, 
because she had used his given 
name for the first time. “Are we 
not at peace with them?” 

“We are at peace with the Pe- 
quakets and their Sagamore is in 
love with some of us,” replied 
Jennie, with a look that made Mary 
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blush again. “But the St. Francis 
Indians, from farther north, come 
here often to take white captives 
to sell to the French for slaves. 
The Master may understand these 
matters better than we do. The 
White Lily might bring a big price. 
The Master said your bear was 
human. I think he shot him.” 

“Can the Indians see this place 
from the other mountains?” asked 
Mary, partly to turn the conversa- 
tion from too personal topics. 

“The higher mountains are too 
far away for the eye to separate 
the cultivated part from the many 
fruit and evergreen trees that are 
scattered over the gardens, fields 
and pastures,” answered Jennie. 
“The buildings are on a slight ele- 
vation, the crest of the mountain. 
They are sheltered and concealed 
with tall pines. They are also 
painted the same color as the ever- 
greens and almost covered with 
vines. No where else on this earth 
will you find any other farm just 
like this hidden hcme on the top 
of one of the White Mountains. 
Now my dear, you must rest until 
supper,” concluded the housekeep- 
er, kindly. “Tomorrow, I will 
show you the growing crops and 
the Master’s wonderful inventions 
in the workshops. The Master is 
rich. He was a duke, or something 
of the sort, in England. I think 
he came here to work on his inven- 
tions. His mind is too much en- 
grossed with these inventions. He 
has strange dreams in the night 
about going among the Indians in 
the skins of beasts, doing fearful 
deeds and escaping by feats that 
seem beyond the craft of maa. 
Such dreams are not good for his 
mind. I think your visit may 
divert his mind and prove a great 
benefit to him.” 

The kind hearted housekeeper 
conducted Mary to a comfortable 
seat under a singing pine, gave her 
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an interesting book and filled her 
lap with delicious little cakes and 
large luscious strawberries. For 
some time Mary read her book and 
minched her cakes and berries. 

From shrubs and trees the sum- 
mer birds sang, drowsily. The 
summer zephyrs moved — slowly 
down and up, as if nodding to sleep - 
The summer flowers bowed | their 
fair heads and slept in the sleeping 
sunshine. 

Fair Mary’s head, with its rich, 
golden hair, like summer sunshine, 
began to nod with the rest. Her 
large blue eyes closed slowly, like 
bright morning glories in the sum- 
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mer sun. The book slipped from 
her lily white hand. 
With a_ powerful effort, Mary 


aroused herself, picked up her book 


. and tried to read. She soon nodded 


again. Sweet Mary, White Lily, 
slept with the other flowers. 

A slight touch on her head awoke 
her. She heard a slight sound, like 
a soft step at her side. Mary look- 
ed up at a huge bear, standing on 
its hind legs and towering above 
her. She swooned. 

The bear lifted her up very ten- 
derly and carried her into the 
woods that she had been told were 
impenetrable. 

(To be continued) 


THE WATERS SPEAK 


By Walter B. Wolfe. 


This evening the river whispered 

To the great stone pier shrouded in shadows 

Of oncoming night, the secrets of the ages: 

This evening, as the ripples washed on the strand 
And murmured to the grey stone their song, 

The ineffable refrain of lost aeons 





Surging to the sea 


And the fragrance of fresh lilacs 

By the river bank, was borne past me 

3y the cool wind of evening 

Fluting in mellow overtones 

A prelude to the solemn chanting of the waves— 
And I, lying in the cool lush grass 


Along the riverside 


Heard the waves, and felt the wind of evening 

About me, and the fragrance of fresh lilacs, 

And I knew the song and the murmuring of the waves 
That whispered to the great stone pier— 

And the harmony of the scented night wind— 

I felt the urge, I knew the burden of the symphony, 
The refrain of lost aeons winding to Eternity— 


“Light, more Light!” 














THE DARTMOUTH LITERARY OR 
DEBATING SOCIETIES 


By Asa Currier Tilton. 


CONCLUDED 


The Commencement Anniver- 
saries have come into the narrative 
of the preceding columns as they 
stood out prominently, from time 
to time, in the general history of 
the societies. They deserve sup- 
plementary treatment as an_ insti- 
tution, that is as exhibitions. An 
exhibition was a public function at 
which the members of a society— 
academic, or other—e.rhibited their 
proficiency in declamation, oratory, 
debate, the drama, music, before 
their friends and neighbors. If 
orations, essays, plays, poems, and 
songs were original they exhibited 
ability in composition, as well as in 
presentation, and raised the exhibi- 
tion to a higher level. An exhibi- 
tion might consist of one, or more, 
or all, of the parts listed. An ora- 
tion was usually original; but the 
term was sometimes applied to the 
declamation of a selection from one 
of the great orators. A dialogue, 
drama, or play, was often selected ; 
but it was sometimes written for 
the occasion; and in the colleges 
as we have seen—the best students 
were as ambitious to write and 
manage plays as to write and de- 
liver orations. Songs, or odes, were 
frequently composed to be sung to 
popular tunes—pre-eminently Auld 
Lang Syne. The exhibition sprang 
from the national predilection for 
those literary forms which require 
vocal expression to impress them on 
the mind and heart, in distinction 
from those which appeal from the 
printed page through their thought 
and sentiment. ‘This national trait 
has been commented upon by the 
present writer in the July, 1919, 





number of the Monthly, p. 314, and 
does not require further attention 
here. This was, also, it is needless 
to repeat, the basis of the existence 
of the literary societies. Their regu- 
lar meetings were secret practice 
meetings; in their public  exhibi- 
tions, the greatest of which at Dart- 
mouth were the Commencement 
Anniversaries, they showed their 
friends what they could do and ac- 
customed themselves to appear be- 
fore larger audiences; and_ in 
all they were preparing to make 
their influence felt among their fel- 
low citizens when, in active life, 
they should raise their voices—in 
the pulpit, at the bar, in the legisla- 
ture, in Congress, or before public 
assemblies—in the expression of 
their opinions and principles on the 
great questions which might be 
foremost in importance to the na- 
tion. 








College Commencements form- 
erly were—and in some institutions 
still are—exhibitions. The parts 


at the first Dartmouth Commence- 
ment (1771), which was held out 
of doors, were: Salutatory Oration, 
in English, on The Virtues. An- 
them. Clyosophic Oration in Latin. 
Disputation: An Vera Cognitio Dei 
Luce Naturae Acquiri Potest? Vale- 
dictory Oration in Latin. Anthem, 
composed and set to music by the 
candidates for a degree. It is also 
said that there was an Oration by 
one of the Indians and a Poem. 
The Rev. Jeremy Belknap, whose 
History of New Hampshire is one of 
the classics of American historical 
literature, attended the Commence- 
ment of 1774, and has left on record 
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the program to which he listened. 
It occupied both forenoon and after- 
noon, and was as follows: Prayer by 
the President. English Oration. 
Syllogistic Disputation on the 
Question: Amicitia Vera non est 
absque Amore Divina?  Cliosophic 
Oration. Anthem: The Voice of my 
Beloved Sounds. Forensic Dispute 
on the Question: Whether Christ 
Died for all Men. Anthem: Lift 
up your Heads, O Ye Gates. Din- 
ner. Latin Oration: The State of 
Society. English Oration: The 
Imitative Arts. Conferring of De- 
grees. Then “two bachelors spoke 
a dialogue of Lord Lyttleton’s, be- 
tween Apicius and Darteneuf, upon 
good eating and drinking.” They 
did well (he writes); but the Mer- 
cury, who comes in at the end, did 


poorly. The President and audi- 
ence laughed heartily. Anthem. 
Prayer. . 


The Commencements in the old 
days combined the refined pleasures 
of a literary assembly with the 
popular attractions of a country 
fair. The inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding towns poured into Han- 
over until every house was crowded 
with guests. Some persons had a 
record of attendance on fifty con- 
secutive Commencements.  Trad- 
ers, peddlers, jugglers, and show- 
men had the-r booth in the open 


places. Beer, cider, and liquors 
were sold; and, by evening, the 
crowds were often disorderly. A 


resident of Hanover wrote the fol- 
lowing account of the Commence- 
of 1845 in his Diary. The literary 
features (he says) were less im- 
pressive than in the preceding years ; 
but great crowds came because of 
the unusual outside attractions. 
These included “a Boston’ Brass 
Band, Ole Bull, the famous violin- 
ist, and four Albineos, or white 
negroes.” There was everything 
(he mourns) to draw attention away 
from the great concerns of eternity 


and the duties of charity; so that 
even clergymen could not, resist 
paying fifty cents to hear the violin- 
ist. But we may note, again, the 
close touch between the College and 
the common people—which exists 
iouay in state institutions, but has, 
unfortunately, disappeared in the 
larger endowed colleges and uni- 
versities. Similar features of the 
Commencement at the New Hamp- 
ton Institution are mentioned in the 
July, 1919, number of the Monthly, 
p. 316. 

It is in connection with the music 
at Commencement—as we _ have 
seen-—that the first traces of a stu- 
dent organization appear. The pro- 
grams varied with the passage of 
time; but the one given by Belknap 
shows their length and characteris- 
tics. It may be compared with the 
Lancaster Academy program of 
1844, printed in the July, 1919, num- 
ber of the Monthly, p. 316. We 
should also recall the “Quarter Day” 
exhibitions, which were the cause 
of so great commotion in Kendall’s 
time. At the sophomore “Quarter 
Day” in June, 1793, there were 
three orations—Latin, Greek, and 
Philosophical—and a number of 
dialogues, one of which was written 
and presented by Judah Dana and 
Samuel Worcester. 

‘The societies sometimes varied 
the program of their regular meet- 
ings with orations, addresses to 
new members, farewell addresses, 
moot courts, plays, and rehearsals 
for their exhibitions. But their am- 
bitions and energies were concen- 
trated on their Anniversaries, when 
they were allowed to celebrate 
them. The joss of the records of 
the Social Friends makes it impossi- 
ble to tell when their Anniversaries 
began. They were held, however, 
on the Monday before Commence- 
ment, while those of the United 
Fraternity came on Tuesday. In 
the struggle for the possession of 
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Tuesday, in 1811, the Fraternity 
based their claim on right by pos- 
sesson, while the Socials based 
theirs on right by prescription. 
Practice in forensic disputation was 
bearing its fruits. The Fraternity 
Anniversaries began in 1787, and 
Phi Beta Kappa in 1788. When 
those of the smaller societies were 
added, after 1800, they filled—with 
the Commencement exercises— 
three days so full of disputations, 
orations, and plays that the appetite 
of our forebears for this form of 
entertainment and instruction, great 
as it was, must have been satiated. 

In 1787 the Fraternity had an ora- 
tion and a tragic dialogue; the next 
year a dialogue with ten parts and 
an epilogue and an oration; and, in 
1790, an original drama, the French 
Revolution. (*19) 

In 1792 the Socials had an oration 
and a comedy. _Reierence has al- 
ready been made to the drama, pre- 
sented by the Fraternity in 1799, 
of which Webster was one of the 
authors. Dana writes that it was 
customary for the United Fraternity 
to have an oration before the Society 
on the day before Commencement 
and to exhibit, in the evening, “an 
original Dialogue, or ‘Tragedy, or 
Comedy.” In his senior year (1795) 
he and Samuel F. Dickinson were 
chosen to write the dialogues. The 
principal one, a tragedy, The Fall of 
Poland, was largely Dana’s work; 
and he played the leading part. The 
audience, which filled the College 
Church to overflowing, was highly 
pleased with the performance, and 
he proud of his success. The pro- 
logue and epilogue were by Josiah 
Dunham. (*20) 

The exhibitions—with ll their 
excellent features—and _particular- 
ly the plays were, however, a field 
where the low standards of the 
period following the Revolution, to 
which reference has already been 
made, had every opportunity of dis- 








playing themselves. This side of 
them has been well described by 
Elder Ariel Kendrick, who was 
born in 1772, spent his boyhood in 
Hanover, where he attended the 
Moor School, and became a Bap- 
tist minister. Tle is not an unpre- 
judiced witness; but his statements 
are amply substantiated by other 
evidence. He writes: “The stage, 
at that time, exhibited scenes 
wounding to Christian piety, and to 
which modesty was indignant.” 
Quarrels were enacted with crude 
and disgusting realism. A perform- 
er would sometimes play the part 
of the unlearned minister and, at 
the same time, parody his sermons 
and satirize the Bible. Some of 
the parts were so objectionable that 
they occasioned a College law, in 
1791, to the effect: “that all drama- 
tic exhibitions. either of a comic or 
a tragic nature, and_ spirituous 
liquors, or representations thereof, 
be wholly excluded from the stage ; 
and that no profane or obscene ex- 
pression, or representation, or fe- 
male habit, be introduced in any 
exhibition on the stage: on penalty 
of fine, not exceeding five shillings, 
or admonition.” If this rule was 
intended to forbid all plays, it was 
either modified or leniently enforc- 
ed; for plays were acted in the 

(*19) This play, “Exhibited in the 
United Fraternity at Dartmouth} lwas 
published at New Bedford, Mass., in 
1793. Perley I. Reed, Realistic Presenta- 
tation of American Character, p. 147. It 
should be clearly understood that the 


citation of Anniversaries for certain years 
is merely illustrative of general character- 


istics, and does not imply that they were, 


or were not, held in other years, nor that 
the parts were invariable. The political 
and historical trend of the themes of the 
dramas is seen in the title of this, as of 
others which are cited elsewhere. 


(*20) Dunham graduated in 1789 and 
for the next fifteen years was famous, 
locally, as a scholar, wit, satirist, poet, 
and orator. He delivered a great num- 
ber of political, patriotic and other ora- 
tions. 








years immediately following. But 
the law, doubtless, aimed only to 
punish participants in plays which 
contained objectionable features. 
We have evidence that it was in 
effect in 1811 from Kendall’s  in- 
clusion of female characters in the 
revision of his play for the Boston 
stage. From the year 1829 we 
hear, again, of objection to the 
student theatre; but this was due, 
rather to the disturbances which it 
occasioned, than to the plays them- 
selves. 

The conditions which are illus- 
trated by this coarseness in the ex- 
hibitions and by the disturbances 
in the societies are still sometimes 
attributed, unreservedly, to French 
influence. But we should remem- 
ber—what has already been em- 
phasized—that we had just passed 
through a Revolution ourselves. 
When an established social order is 
destroyed, or its power temporarily 
suspended, or—as in .newly settled 





regions—has not become firmly 
grounded, confusion is inevitable, 


and extremes in thought and con- 
duct—the bad as well as the good— 
develope. French influence was 
harmful in many respects, and it 
was beneficial in others; but the 
same is true of conditions in the 
United States. 

A digression here will aid us in 
keeping a correct perspective of the 
history of the societies in the period 


with which we are dealing. It is to 
tell of the pioneer work of two 
Dartmouth men, Caleb Bingham 


and David Everett, in the publica- 


tion of school text books. Everett 
graduated in 1795. He is best 


known as the author of: 

“You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage.” 
which he wrote while teaching 
school. The lines take on new 
meaning, when read in this, their 
proper setting. He became a news- 
paper man, and also wrote several 
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books, including a tragedy which 
was published at Boston in 1800. 
[is contributions to text books will 
be referred to directly. Bingham 
graduated in 1782. He _ taught a 
year in the Moor School and then 
established a ‘school for girls in 
Boston, where he also kept a book 
store. 

When our national life began, 
text books—an absolute necessity 
in the development of a school sys- 
tem—were utterly lacking Jing- 
ham and Noah Webster were rival 
pioneers in their production. An 
earlier Dartmouth text book pioneer 
was Abel Curtis (Class of 1776), 
who wrote: A Compend of English 
Grammar—Printed at Dresden 
(Dartmouth College) by J. P. & A. 
Spooner, 1779. Bingham may have 
patterned on his work. Bingham’s 
and Webster’s readers and spellers 
penetrated everywhere; there was 
probably not a town in the United 
States where their books—especially 
Webster’s—were not used.  Bing- 
ham had two readers: The American 
Preceptor and the Columbian Orator, 
Designed for a Second Part to the 
American Preceptor. Sixty-four edi- 
tions (640,000 copies) of the Pre- 
ceptor were printed; and twenty- 
three editions (190,C0O copies) of 
the Orator. Not only are the num- 
bers impressive of themselves, even 
in these days of large editions, but 
each copy was used by far more 
pupils than is the case today. It 
passed from eldest to youngest in 
the large families of that time; and 
then, perhaps, to the next genera- 
tion, or to another family. It is 
needless to tell this to anyone who 
has seen a soiled and tattered copy 
with its end-papers and _ fly-leaves 
covered with the quaint signatures 
and the “His Book,” or “Her Book” 
of its successive possessors.  Dia- 
logues were the distinguishing feat- 
ure of both of Bingham’s _ books. 


It is not known who wrote those in 
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the Preceptor; Everett was the au- 
thor of those in the Oratoy. As the 
first edition appeared in 1797, he 
must have written them in college, 
or soon after he graduated, when 
his knowledge of the needs of the 
schools and literary societies was 
fresh from experience. 

Webster’s and Bingham’s readers 
and speakers were the first of those 
compilations of short selections 
from literature—poems, scenes from 
plays, essays, orations, and occas- 
ionally original pieces—which form- 
erly occupied so prominent a place 
among American text books. Bing- 
ham’s were more popular than Web- 
ster’s and held the field for a quarter 
of a century. They were not of so 
high a literary standard as their 
competitors, but they appealed more 
strongly to the popular taste—in- 
evitably, for they sprang more 
directly from the people. Not only 
were these bcoks used in the schools, 
the literary societies, everywhere, 
went to them for their declamations 
and dramas. They stand side by 
side with the literary societies in 
origin and influence; and are but 
another phase of the work which 
the college societies fitted their 
members to do among the people. 
From them our parents and grand- 
parents and great grandparents, 
who did not go to college, obtained 
their only insight into secular litera- 
ture. Their influence was deep; 
if their users had but a_ few 
extracts at their command, they 
did come to know those few so 
thoroughly that they never forgot 
them. The readers and_ speakers 
are second only to the Bible in their 
influence upon the language of the 
people of America.* (21) 

The popular interest in the drama 
furnished the basis for a_ national 
dramatic literature. That great 
dramatists did not appear, while the 
corresponding interest in oratory 
did produce great orators, is due to 
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the existence, or development of cer- 
tain national conditions and charac-. 
teristics, and the absence of certain 
others. ‘To deal with this problem 
is beyond our present purpose. 

To return to the exhibitions. Phi 
Beta Kappa regularly had an ora- 
tion at its Anniversary; and the Re- 
ligious Society had one in_ 1804. 
The oratorship was the _ highest 
honor which a society could bestow 
on one of its members; and the in- 
tense rivalry for public approval 
between the societies ensured the 
choice of the one who was consid- 
ered the best by a majority of his 
fellows. The office, usually and 
naturally, went to a Senior. Web- 
ster—as has been stated—was ora- 
tor in his senior year; and Kimball 
declined to be, because of his pre- 
ference for second place, that of 
poet. The trouble, caused by the 
revival of the Commencement An- 
niversaries in 1811, prompted the 
faculty to interfere and restrict the 
celebrations to an oration each on 
Tuesday. These were given by 
Seniors until 1832; then by invited 
speakers until 1837, when the socie- 
ties combined their celebrations and 
invited the speaker together. In 
the attempt to revive the societies 
after the Civil War, a society ex- 
hibition was arranged for the fall, 
and a junior exhibition for the 
spring; the former ended in 1870, 
the lacter in 1877. In 1872 the two 
societies and Phi Beta Kappa ar- 
ranged a three year schedule of An- 
niversaries, which were, in reality, 
managed by the faculty; and this 
plan continued until 1902, when the 
Aniversaries ceased. 


(*21) Bingham’s Grammar first appear- 
ed in 1785, his Speller in 1792, and his Pre- 
ceptor in 1794. Webster’s Speiler had the 
most phenomenal career of any of these 
early text-books—in fact of all text-books, 
if not of all books after the Bible, in Eng- 
lish. It was first published in 1783, and 
did not meet with serious competition until 
after 1870. It is estimated that eighty 
million copies were sold up to 1880. 
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The close touch which the college 
societies maintained with the people, 
and the wide spread and_ deep in- 
fluence which they’ exerted, are 
shown by various facts and inci- 
dents, scattered throughout this 
paper. They are further illustrated 
in Dana’s narrative. Like many 
students, throughout the: prosper- 
ous decades of the great societies, 


he taught school to help pay his 
way through college. Vacations 
were arranged with. the view of 


making this as easy as possible. In 
his junior year he was a teacher in 
the Moor School, or Hanover 
Academy, as it was then sometimes 
called. There were fifty boys and 
twenty girls in the school; and they 
were preparing with great enthus- 
iasm, for an exhibition at which 
Addison’s Cato was to be the princi- 
pal attraction. “Two days before the 
date of the exhibition the boy who 
had the part of “Cato” became dis- 
gruntled and refused to play. No 
substitute could be found; and 
Dana, to save the exhibition from 
failure, agreed to read the lines. He 
had no intention, however, of mere- 
ly reading them; spent most of the 
night in memorizing and practicing ; 
and played the part to the great de- 
light of his scholars. His -popu- 
larity and influence were, doubtless, 
increased in the same measure as 
are those of a teacher today when 
he puts on his old football uniform 
and goes onto the field to help de- 
velop a strong eleven. 

The next year he taught at Or- 
ford, New Hampshire. It was a 
large school with many grown-up 
pupils. Boys and girls, in those 
days and long after, were not 
ashamed to attend the common 
schools after they were of college 
age; and thus, by using the leisure 
of the winter season, to compen- 
sate for the short terms and meagre 
opportunities which were offered 
them. <A college man who taught 


sion 
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usually had pupils older than him- 
self. Dana’s school wished to have 
an exhibition; and he was pleased 
with the idea, “for (he writes) I 
was very fond of theatrical dis- 
plays.” No dramas could be found 
which were suited to the ages and 
capacities of the pupils. He had 
written (he says) “my sophomore 
dialogue with my friend, Worces- 
ter,’ and also some blank verse; 
and, with this experience, he under- 
took to write a play for the exhibi- 
tion. His effort was sucessful, and 
was praised both in the town and 
at college. Student teachers were 
everywhere doing this society exten- 
work. 

The change from orations .by 
students to orations by speakers of 
national reputation in the thirties 
coincided with a _ transformation 
which was taking place in the lite- 
rary societies which existed outside 
the colleges and academies. They 
became part of the lyceum system, 
which had started in the preceding 
decade. Often the change was in 
name only, and the old order of ex- 
ercises remained. The ideal of the 
Lyceum, however, was the educa- 
tion of its members by mutual ef- 
fort in gaining information in 
science, literature, and other sub- 
jects of intellectual interest, as well 
as in public affairs. Papers and 
lectures by members took the place 
of declamations, plays, and debates. 
The old societies sometimes adopt- 
ed this ideal and modified their ex- 
ercises accordingly. F'rom papers 
by members to lectures by scholars 
and public men, the step was logical 
and easy. As an institution for 
self-education the Lyceum was 
scarcely more than a survival; as a 
system of local organizations, cov- 
ering the whole northern portion 
of the country from the Atlantic to 
the frontier, for providing addresses 
and lecture courses it was an insti- 
tution of great power and influence. 
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Our foremost scholars, literary men, 
and publicists toured the country, 
year after year, during the three 
decades preceding the Civil War in 
its service, and the anti-slavery 
leaders used it with telling effect. 
The Lyceum is best known—and 
justly so—by this phase of its ac- 
tivity. When the Dartmouth socie- 
ties began to invite distinguished 
men to address them and the col- 
lege community at their Anniver- 
saries, they were following a change 
in national ideals; and the same is 
true of the college authorities in 
their expansion of the curriculum. 
To be sure, this change in ideals 
would ultimately destroy the socie- 
ties; but the anniversary oration is 
the one feature of their later days 
which is worthy of their earlier 
achievements. It is fitting, as well 
as instructive, to end this account of 
the exhibitions with the mention of 
some of the orators and their mes- 
sages.* (22) In 1809, Webster de- 
livered an address before Phi Beta 
Kappa on The State of our Literature. 
* (23) He was a lyceum lecturer; 
but did not attain fame on this 
platform. We are told by a hearer 
that his lectures did not show his 
power as an orator; because he con- 
fined himself to the statement of 
facts, unrelieved by wit or humor— 
a style unsuited to the youthful 
and pleasure-seeking audiences of 
the Lyceum. This is an over-severe 
criticism. His Lecture before the 
Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge at Boston in Novem- 
ber, 1836, introductory to a course 
of lectures in science and literature, 
is a well-informed and thoughtful 
account of the underlying forces 
which produced the Lyceum. 

In 1838, Emerson delivered the 
address “before the Literary Socie- 
ties.” It was on Literary Ethics, 
and was published at Boston. In 
1843, Rev. Andrew P. Peabody de- 
livered the address “before the 
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United Literary Societies,’ and it 
was printed. ‘he same year Henry 
F. Brownson delivered an address 
before the Gamma Sigma Society 
on The Scholar’s Mission, and it was 
published at Boston. The action 
of the United Literary Societies, in 
1853, on the selection of a speaker 
for the Anniversary is amusing. 
They voted to invite Hon. Henry S. 
Foote of Mississippi, as Commence- 
ment Orator, with Hon. John J. 
Crittenden of Kentucky, as substi- 
tute; and Park Benjamin of New 
York, as Poet, with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of Boston, as substitute. 
In 1855 Wendell Phillips deliver- 
ed the address on The Duties of 
Tioughtful Men ina Republic. In this 
he portrayed the politicians, the 
pulpit, and the press as _ faithless; 
and the scholars as too servile. The 
scholars, he said, must come down 
to the people. He referred, of 
course, to the arousing of the people 
on the slavery question. Alas! he 
was several decades behind the 
time when the members of the 
societies were intent on fitting 
themselves for such missions; but 
many who had fitted themselves in 
those earlier days, were, like him, 
exerting a powerful influence ‘from 
the platform throughout the North. 
The story of Phillips’ visit to 
Dartmcuth, as told by Samuel R. 
Bond, charman of the committee 
of t..e societies to secure an orator, 
is both interesting and instructive. 
He invited a number of well known 
speakers, all of whom declined. 
Then, “in despair,” he invited 
Phillips, who promptly accepted the 
opportunity of addressing the Col- 
lege. When this was known Bond 
was summoned to the house of 
(*22) Information concerning’ these 
addresses, and often the addresses them- 


selves will be found in the biographies 
and works of the men who delivered them. 

(*23) So far as this address was 
written, it was written on the road from 
Boscawen to Hanover. 
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President Nathan Lord, where the 
faculty was sitting. Here he was 
met by Professor Edwin D. San- 
born, who asked if the report con- 
cerning Phillips was true. The 
Chairman answered that: the invita- 
tion had been extended and accept- 
ed. The Professor then remarked 
that the President’s consent had not 
been obtained. The Chairman ask- 
ed if this had ever been required. 
‘To this the Professor replied that 
perhaps it had not; but that the 
President had the right of veto, 
would not consent to having the ad- 
dress delivered, and that it had been 
arranged to have Professor Samuel 
G. Brown address the alumni at the 
same time and place (the College 
Church). The Chairman, becoming 
somewhat excited, replied: “Mr. 
Phillips has been invited, has ac- 
cepted the invitation, and is going 
to speak.” The Professor answer- 
ed: “But we hold the key to the 
Church.” This angered the Chair- 
man; and, jumping up, he retorted: 
“But you havent the key to the 
Common; and we will have Mr. 
Phillips speak there at the same 
time that Professor Brown address- 
es the alumni, and see which will 
draw the large audience.”  (Sure- 
ly a spark of the old society fire 
still lived). This determined atti- 
tude made its impression on Pro- 
fessor Sanborn; he said he hoped 
there would be no trouble, and ask- 
ed the Chairman to wait until he 
reported to the faculty. After a 
brief absence he returned and said 
that Professor Brown had declined 
to speak under the circumstances, 
and that the arrangements for the 
Anniversary might proceed. Presi- 
dent Lord was an anti-slavery man 
until about 1847, when—in the con- 
servative reaction on the subject— 
he became a firm believer in slavery 
and the doctrines of Calhoun. He 
preached sermons to the students 
in which he held that the Bible 
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showed slavery to be a divine in- 
stitution. Anti-slavery leaders, like 
Phillips, were utterly obnoxious to 
him. 

Although the President and facul- 


ty submitted to Phillips’ coming, 
they were decidedly cold toward 
him during his stay in Hanover. 


It had been the custom for some 
professor to entertain the Anni- 
versary Orator at his home; but no 
such radical as Phillips had been 
chosen before, and it was certain 
that a request to. entertain him 
would be refused. The town would 
be crowded, as always at Com- 
mencement. The Chairman, there- 
fore, went to Professor Edmund R. 
Peaslee, whom he knew well, and 
laid the case before him. Professor 
Peaslee said that he disagreed with 
Phillips’ views as decidedly as any 
of the faculty; but that it would be 
a disgrace to Dartmouth if so iine 
a gentleman as Mr. Phillips were 
ignored, or treated discourteously ; 
and that he would entertain him, 
himself, if his house were not full. 
He chcerfully assisted in finding 
suitable accomodations. The facul- 
ty extended no courtesies, how- 
ever, and the Chairman had_ the 
privilege of associating with him 
during the whole of the two days 
he was in Hanover. When the An- 
niversary exercises were ended, Mr. 
Phillips was left alone on the plat- 
form while the procession formed 
to march to the alumni dinner. The 
Chairman took him to the hotel, 
where the dinner was served; and 
had Professor, later United States 
Senator, James W. Patterson take 
him in. When the customary hon- 
orarium was offered him, Mr. 


Phillips refused to take it, saying: 
“T regard the spontaneous invita- 
tion of the students of Dartmouth 
College, whose conservatism I know 
so well, to come and address them 
as the highest honor I have ever re- 
ceived.” 
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Finally—to end our list—George 
William Curtis delivered an oration, 
in 1857, “before the Literary Socie- 
ties” on Patriotism. In this he pic- 
tured slavery as triumphant, and 
sought to encourage the growing 
determination of the North to end 
its power. (Sentiment had swung 
back from the conservative re- 
action.) This oration well illustra- 
tes how men like Pihllips and Cur- 
tis influenced the country through 
such addresses. It was delivered 
at Union College on 20 July, at 
Dartmouth on 29 July, at the West- 
field (Mass.) Normal School on 31 
July, and at Brown University on 
3 September; and was printed in the 
New York Tribune of 4 September 
and the Anti-Slavery Standard of 12 
September. 


In sketching the history of the 
societies some of the outstanding 
events in the history of their libra- 
ries have been related. We have 
seen that they began with the be- 
ginning of the societies, that they 
were one of the battle-grounds of 
society rivalry, that they were the 
sole resource of the students for 
reading and study, that the socie- 
ties exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to enlange them, that they 
printed catalogues, that they im- 
proved their service and added new 
features, and that they were finally 
turned over to the College and be- 
came legally, what they had always 
been, in fact, a part of the College 
Library. They were the ‘element 
in the activity of the societies which 
made for permanence and _respon- 
sibility—as the possession of pro- 
perty always does. Their value 
and influence at Dartmouth and—if 
we include those in all the colleges, 
for their history is everywhere es- 
sentially the same—the part which 
they have played in the develop- 
ment of the present incomparable 
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library system of the United States 
require that they be considered 
further and by themselves, as have 
been the exhibitions. 

The College Library is a negli- 
gible institution in college life dur- 
ing all the years of the active exist- 
ence of the society libraries. Little 
need be said of it; but this little 
may well be disposed of before tak- 
ing up the society libraries. 

At the start the College charged 
the students for books which they 
borrowed from the Library accord- 
ing to a fixed schedule. In 1793 
this system was abolished and all 
students were compelled to con- 
tribute equally to its support 
through a charge on their term bills. 
An amusing story relating to this 
tax comes down to us from Web- 
ster’s days. A college friend of his, 
Stephen Grant (Class of 1800) 
found the usual library charge on 
his term bill. Like most of the 
students he had never borrowed a 
book; but, unlike them, he did not 
pay the tax without a protest—and 
a protest of a very original sort. 
His objection on the ground that 
he had not used the Library was 
met by President Wheelock with 
the declaration that the item was 
entered on the term bills of all 
students, that the Library had been 
opened regularly, and that he might 
have usea it, had he so. desired. 
Grant did not complain further and 
paid his bill; but he did not let the 
matter drop. He sold cake, beer, 
and such like at his room to help 
pay his way through College. At 
the close of the term following his 
interview with the President, he 
sent the head of the College a bill 
for refreshments. The President 
protested that he had purchased 
none. Grant, in turn, replied that 
it was generally known that his 
room was open for their sale, and 
that it was the fault of any College 
officer if he had not availed himself 
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of the privilege of buying. We are 
not told whether the President paid 
the bill; but we know that the libra- 
ry tax continued. 

The first Catalogue of the Col- 
lege Library was printed in 1810— 
the first of the Social Friends in 
the same year, and the first of the 
United Fraternity in 1812. It then 
had about 2,900 volumes. In 1817, 
when it was seized by the Univer- 
sity Faculty, it had about 4,000. 
The interest in the society libraries 
in the twenties, which led to their 
expansion and to innovations which 
increased their usefulness, did not 
react on the College Library. It 
had but few books of value, and 
was opened to the students but 
once in two weeks. In 1828 the 
general assessment was replaced by 
the earlier system of charging for 
books that were borrowed. ‘The 
rates—which remained until 1855— 
were ten cents for a folio volume, 
eight for a quarto, six for an octavo, 
and four a duodecimo. There were 
so few calls that it was opened but 
one hour per week, instead of two 
as it had been for some years. 
The general library practice of that 
day was to fix the length of time 
during which a volume might be 
retained on the same basis—that 
of size; but this, and the number 
of volumes allowed at one time, 
usually varied also’ with the rank 
of the borrower from Freshman to 
Senior and Professor. The Library 
was in the same moribund state in 
the forties and in the sixties. The 
historian of the Class of 1863 tells 
us that, in his day, there was a 
College Library, but that a student 
saw it only once during his college 
course—at the graduation recep- 
tion—and that it was locked up 
the rest of the time to the detri- 
men of no one. 

In 1864 the authorities felt that 
it was necessary to allow freer use 
of the Library in order to encourage 
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studious habits. Their reforming 
zeal went so far that the Library 
was opened one hour a day for six 
days in the week. In 1865 the Col- 
lege started a reading room _ for 
newspapers and periodicals; and 
part of the expense was levied on 
the students. But in 1869, this was 
put under the charge of the  socie- 
ties—the United Fraternity, as we 
have seen, had such a reading room 
in the twenties. The College Libra- 
ry continued to be of little use to the 
students down to the time when the 
society libraries were consolidated 
with it. To be sure, it was open 
six hours in the week, while they 
were open but three. But the 
students did not have access to the 
shelves, the catalogue was incom- 
plete, the room was not heated in 
winter, and—what is more conse- 
quential—the society libraries con- 
tained, in spite of losses, duplica- 
tion, and indiscriminate accumula- 
tion, the books which were most 
profitable for study and most enter- 
taining for reading. The relative 
status of the College and society 
libraries during the century of their 
independent existence has been suc- 
cinctly stated by one of the College 
historians: “The library of the Col- 
lege was so far eclipsed by them 
that for many years, down even to 
our own day, it was wholly neglect- 
ed.” This is no reflection on Dart- 
mouth; for the statement holds 
true for nearly all—if not all—of 
our colleges. 

Attention has already been call- 
ed to the fact that the Social Friends 
started a library as soon as they 
were organized. The same is true 
of the United Fraternity. Its con- 
stitution provided that each mem- 
ber should contribute twelve shill- 
ings for the library—a considerable 
sum for the student of that time. 
In the second year, of its existence, 
the library numbered thirty-four 
volumes of books and twenty-three 
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of magazines. The agreement, 
which the disturbances, arising from 
the intensity of their rivalry, com- 
pelled the societies to make in 1790, 
included—as we have seen—the 
union of their libraries as a Federal 
Library. This was opened one 
hour a week. A Senior might take 
out two books, and any underclass- 
man one, for two weeks. The 
fine for not returning a book was 
a sixpence per week. Each society 
contributed to its support accord- 
ing to the number of its members; 
and all used the books in common. 
This plan was followed for nine 
years; but the feeling between the 
societies was so intense that a re- 
turn to the old, dual system was 
inevitable. However, as feeling. be- 
came less intense with the passing 
years, the societies extended _ the 
courtesies of their libraries to each 
other more or less freely. _ 

Each library was more _ than 
doubled in numbers within | two 
years of the dissolution of the Fed- 
eral Library. The taxes for the 
support of, the libraries were heavy 
during all of the earlier years. 
Their rules were strict. Members 
who desired access to the shelves 
were admitted only under special 
regulations and only two or three 
atatime. Nevertheless they suffer- 
ed heavily both from damage and 
losses. Phi Beta Kappa avoided 
the enmity of the great societies in 
its first years, in part, because it 
did not attempt to have a library. 
In 1798, however, it did establish a 
library of natural history and 
chemistry. This, probably, did not 
infringe on the field of the, society 
libraries; but, even if it. did, there 
was no chance for trouble, for the 
attempt was unsuccessful and was 
abandoned after four years, “The 
chapter, also, tried to publish ' a 
periodical; but their ambition was 
again doomed to disappointment. 

The Musical Society, or (Choir, 
which—as we have seen—was the 
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earliest college organization, had a 
library, or, at least, a collection of 
song and hymn books. It could 
not exist without them. When the 
Handel Society was formed, in 1807, 
it began a library. Like the Choir 
it must have song and hymn books; 
and, in addition, the scores for the 
anthems and oratorios which it pro- 
duced in fulfulment of its purpose 
to create a national taste for good 
music and to replace the current 
church music—a crude imitation of 
the fugue—with the more simple 
and impressive forms which the 
church had once used. Professor 
John Hubbard (His connection with 
the Demosthenian Society at the 
New Ipswich Académy was referred 
to in the July, 1919, number of the 
Monthly, p. 313), who was active in 
the establishment of the Handel 
Society, is said to have had the best 
musical library, at that time, in 
America. Most of this came into 
the possession of the Society in 
1810. The Society also purchased 
musical instruments. Unfortunate- 
ly the library—which would be of 
great interest and historical value 
today—was dispersed and lost. 

When the first catalogues of the 
College and society libraries were 
published in 1810-1812, the former 
numbered about 2,900 volumes and 
the latter about 1,000 each. It is 
necessary throughout this account 
of the libraries to take book statis- 
tics with decided reservations. The 
process of arriving at totals was the 
simple one of adding accessions 
to the last totals without any de- 
ductions for the heavy losses which 
accrued from the start. The totals, 
therefore, always exceeded the num- 
ber of books actually on the shelves. 
Nor did the societies discriminate 
between useful and useless books; 
anything in the form of a book was 
accepted and counted. There was, 
also, much duplication between the 
two libraries. 

In the twenties—as already stat- 
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ed—there was an increase of inter- 
est among the members of the socie- 
ties in enlarging and improving 
their libraries. In 1825 they made 
use of rooms in Dartmouth Hall, 
which were allotted to them by the 
College, to expand their library 
facilities—the United Fraternity by 
opening a reading room, the Social 
Friends by starting a Philological 
Library. The general libraries re- 
ceived their share of the new en- 
thusiasm. They were opened daily 
instead of three times a week, as 
they had been. The two society 
libraries numbered, it is stated, 
about 6,000 volumes at this. time. 
The Philological Library originated 
with the Socials of the Class of 
1827, one of whom was Alpheus 
Crosby, the noted classical scholar. 
Its supporters undertook to buy the 
standard critical books on Latin 
and Greek. The attempt increased 
interest in the study of the classics ; 
but the heavy expense prevented 
the continuance of the undertaking 
by its founders, and it was taken 
over by the Society and merged in 
its library. If we but remind our- 
selves of the paramount position of 
the classics in the college curriculum 
of that day, we may see in _ this 
society experiment a striking illus- 
tration of the supineness of the 
College authorities toward the pro- 
vision of books to aid the students 
in their work. The incorporation 
of the societies followed this library 
renaissance. The authors of the 
Memorial of the Class of 1827 bear 
witness—as the old graduates so 
frequently do—to the value of the 
society collections. The members 
(they tell us) took great pride in 
them, gave liberally of their meagre 
incomes to support them, and went 
to them for the books which they 
wished for reading or study. To 
quote: [the societies] “through 
their literary exercises and _ their 
valuable libraries have been of such 
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inestimable service to the College 
generally, and to successive genera- 
tions of students. If, from any 
cause, the old order of affection has 
declined, it is well worth great ef- 
fort for its revival.” The writers 
were discriminating scholars of 
sound judgement. 

The 1835 Catalogue of the United 
Fraternity gives the number of 
volumes in the library as 4,908. It 
was still opened daily; and books 
could be kept out for two weeks. A 
Freshman or Sophomore could take 
two, a Junior three, and a Senior 
four. In earlier days members 
were not allowed to take books out 
of town during vacations. This 
was changed in 1824, under the in- 
fluence of the progressive tenden- 
cies which prevailed, by a rule which 
permitted members to take books 
with them in numbers which varied 
with the length of the vacation. 
Later they were allowed to take 
them while absent to teach school; 
but such absence would normally 
be in vacation. These books were 
read by others than the borrower— 
another instance of the influence of 
the societies among the people. It 
would appear that the practice re- 
sulted in considerable damage _ to 
the books; for a complaint is enter- 
ed on the records of the United 
Fraternity for 15 May, 1832, to the 
effect that they “were thumbed by 
every old farmer and snuff-taking 
maiden till the contents (if any re- 
mained) were rendered as brown 
as the ingredients of her box.” Or 
is this an example of literary society 
humor!. 

A member of the Class of 1831 
confirms the testimony which has 
been quoted from the preceding 
college generation, to the value of 
the literary societies and their libra- 
ries. They exerted (he says) a 
very marked influence in college. 
A young man usually has a period 
in which he “craves books.” Give 
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him a good library, let him roam in 
it as he wishes, read, assist in the 
selection and purchase of books, 
“any you have done the best thing 
you can do towards cultivating his 
taste for letters, and stimulating a 
spirit which he will carry with him 
through life......All this, and more, 
these societies, with their excellent 
libraries, have done for the many 
hundreds who have belonged to 
them. Among the general influ- 
ences of the College....1 hardly 
know of one to be placed before 
them.” A like, but more circum- 
stantial, tribute—to be quoted at 
length later—comes from the Class 
of 1844. 

The societies had some trust funds 
whose income went to the increas- 
ing of the libraries; but the chief 
source of accessions, at this period, 
lay in the custom of a gift by the 
graduating class. Sometimes— 
perhaps regularly—the class raised 
funds in its sophomore year and 
purchased books which it held for 
its own use until graduation and 
then presented to the society. A- 
round 1840 the value of the books, 
given by a class to its society, vari- 
ed from one hundred to five hun- 
dred dollars. For both societies 
the average would be doubled. 
This system ensured a steady flow 
of the books which the members of 
successive classes wished to read 
early enough in their college course 
to leave ample time to enjoy them. 
It also gave them personal interest 
in their selection. 

In October, 1853, the Social 
Friends had, according to their 
statistics, 6,836 volumes; and the 
United Fraternity, 6,954. A year 
later the numbers were 7,213 and 
7,115, respectively. In 1854, the 
year after its foundation, the Philo- 
technic Society had three hundred 
volumes, which had increased to 
1,200 in 1874. In this decade—the 
fifties—the societies began to take 
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more systematic measures to pre- 
vent losses, which had long been 
heavy and had been omitted in mak- 
ing up their totals. Society rivalry, 
rather than ignorance and indolence, 
are probably at the bottom of this 
inaccuracy. Up to 1830 the United 
Fraternity had met with the greater 
losses; and a committee was then 
chosen to bring the library to the 
level of that of the Social Friends. 
But the latter had, also, suffered 
so severely that a committee was 
named, in 1832, to find means of 
protecting their collections. In 
1850 they lost about one hundred 
and fifty volumes. It was propos- 
ed to put glass doors on the cases; 
but the plan finally adopted was to 
place the library at one end of the 
room with a counter in front to 
prevent unauthorized access. The 
same year the United Fraternity 
put wire doors on their cases; and 
the Socials followed, in 1854, at a 
cost of four hundred dollars—a 
considerable sum for such a society. 
This plan was successful and was 
continued until the libraries were 
completely merged in the College 
Library. One society member was 
expelled from his society for steal- 
ing books, and from Coliege for 
the same offence in the College 
Library. The societies had, in some 
instances, expelled members for 
stealing books and published their 
names. In addition to the introduc- 
tion of mechanical protection the 
societies began to take an annual 
inventory and to place the libra- 
rians under bonds. But the pay was 
too small and the labor of the office 
too heavy to make it possible to 
find librarians. who were willing 
thus to guarantee the _ societies 
against losses. 

Not so very many years ago some 
of our most progressive librarians 
aroused great interest in the library 
world by introducting the “open 
shelf” system. That is they placed 
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the best and most used books where 
borrowers could go to the shelves, 
browse around at will, and select 
books to take home to read. Before 
long discussions arose over the wis- 
dom of the system. Many books 
were stolen. Did the advantage to 
the readers counterbalance the loss 
to the library? How _ could the 
books be safe-guarded? Was the 
system a school of dishonesty? Had 
the shades of the fathers been call- 
ed up from the old literary societies, 
they would have shown a familiari- 
ty with the whole’ subject that 
would have startled their progres- 
sive and “up-to-date” descendants. 

The societies had run into debt to 
support their libraries; and they 
had become so decrepit that they 
could not properly administer them. 
A change was necessary and inevi- 
table. In 1874, they put the ad- 
ministration of their libraries into 
the hands of the faculty; and, in 
1879, into the hands of the trustees. 
The College was to choose and pay 
a librarian and assistants, pay the 
expenses of the Anniversaries, and 
grant the Social Friends and the 
United Fraternity one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year, each, for buying 


books. The Philotechnic Society 
was to receive a_ proportionate 
amount. The funds were to be 


raised by a library fee, levied on all 
students alike. The books to be 
purchased were selected by a com- 
mittee in each society. The Col- 
lege, also, agreed to maintain a 
reading room for newspapers and 
periodicals. The libraries were kept 
in their old rooms until 1879. Their 
transfer to the College Library then 
began, and was completed in 1885. 
The society book-plates were care- 
fully retained. The College Library 
received 18,7CO volumes from the 
two great societies and 3,500 from 
other organizations and assumed 
the library responsibilities which the 
students had so long, and on the 
whole, so well borne on their own 
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shoulders. 3ut the societies had 
already come to the point where 
their existence was less than nomi- 
nal. They held no regular meet- 
ings, and many students did not 
know to which they had been as- 
signed. The book committees 
neglected their duties. There were 
many duplicates and many books 
which were not considered worth 
preservation. These could not be 
disposed of, legally. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to end the legal 
existence of the societies and trans- 
fer the title to their property to the 
College. This was done under the 
Act of 1903. 

3efore the days when library ad- 
ministration became a trained pro- 
fession, with its own schools and 
technical literature, men and women 
who took charge of libraries had no 
preparation except such chance 
knowledge as they might have gain- 
ed through contact, in some way, 
with books. Often they began 
their duties without even such ex- 
perience. Among the men who 
founded the profession and carried 
it through its infancy were some 
who had been members of college 
literary societies, and had there ob- 
tained such knowledge as they had 
of libraries and library management. 
A biographical census would pro- 
bably show them to have been the 
leaders in the new movement. 
Names might be mentioned of some 
who were librarians of society 
libraries and there began their life 
work. 

One of the society men who be- 


came well known in the library 
world was Mellen Chamberlain 
(Class of 1844), a member of the 
Social Friends—a historian of re- 


pute and Librarian of the Boston 
Public Library. He has left us his 
recollections of the society libraries 
and his estimate of their value. The 
judgement of so competent a critic 
is worthy to be quoted in full: 
“Among the privileges of my col- 
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lege days I gratefully remember 
the libraries, which were ample for 
our purposes. We could not, in- 
deed, have verified Gibbon’s authori- 
ties, nor have explored any subject 
exhaustively in original sources. 
sut the books we needed were to 
be found either in the society libra- 
ries, the college library, or that of 
the Northern Academy [of Arts 
and Sciences]...... On the same 
terms [payment of fees] the college 


library was open to. us. Sut I 
fancy the accomplished librarian 
found his duties neither arduous 


nor largely remunerative. 

“In the Society libraries, however, 
were famous browsing pastures 
stretching away from the heathery 
Grampians to the honeyed Hymet- 
tus. Free even to license, the privi- 
lege was seldom abused, and is of 
such value that it should be accord- 
ed, when practicable, even at the 
risk of some inconvenience. Of 
like value was that other privilege 
of carrying away to our homes, or 
to the rural districts where we 
taught school, a trunkful of litera- 
ture for the long winter evenings. 
To this day | hear the stage driver's 
good natured, but highly objurga- 


tory, epithets lavished on_ those 
book-laden trunks, as he _ hoisted 
them to the rack; and the no less 


significant exclamations of the youth 
who, at the end of the route, assist- 
ed their progress to the school 
master’s chamber. After a half 
century of such usage no one could 
reasonably expect to find many of 
those identical volumes on_ the 
shelves. Those who read them are 
gone. The past itself is gone, but 
its memories and its influences en- 
dure. I wish to pay a tribute of 
respect to those peripatetic volumes. 
They did a useful work. They en- 
tered into the rural life of northern 


New England and aroused new 
thoughts and new purposes. They 
stimulated a desire for a broader 


education in some whose names 
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would not otherwise have honored 
our rolls; and in others who wan- 
dered from their native hills and 
became pioneers of civilization by 
the Great Lakes and beyond the 
Mississippi. Those were days of 
toil and privation, of spare and 
homely diet, of coarse and scanty 
raiment; but they cover no incon- 
siderable portion of that period 
which measures the intellectual 
movement of our New England 
society. We gratefully remember 
the good they brought us, but can- 
not wish their return. 

“At the time of which I speak, 
the libraries of the United Fraterni- 
ty and of the Social Friends aggre- 
gated about fifteen thousand 
volumes. As I recall these collec- 
tions, they fairly represent the 
tastes, judgements, and needs of 
those to whom they were mainly 
indebted for their existence. Each 
class, divided equally between the 
two societies, made a donation to 
their respective libraries in its 
Sophomore year. That is, in that 
year they raised the funds with 
which they purchased _ books. 
These books were held for special 
class use until near graduation, and 
then were given to the _ society 
libraries. In my own class I was 
one of the committee of the Socials 
for that business. Two of us were 
selected to go to the great city, in 
the summer vacation, and make 
purchases; and, from memoranda 
made at the time, I know that the 
hours spent in making our selec- 
tions from the bewildering riches 
of Little & Brown’s shelves were 
considered a ‘hard day’s work.’ 
Few titles of our purchases I now 
remember: but, in history we rang- 
ed from the Chronicles of Frois- 
sart and Monstrelet to the Memoirs 
of Vidocq; and I hope that my as- 
sociate, who still lives, read the 
former with as much avidity as I 
devoured the latter.” 








IN WEAKNESS STRENGTH 
By E. H. Cheney. 


When I am weak! Then am I strong! 
[ can but, then, for weakness long; 


The weakness that begetteth strength, 
And maketh truly strong at length. 


Strong in the strength that God supplies, 
We cannot fail of Paradise. 


The newborn baby rules the home; 
At its command we go and come. 


It utters ne’er a word, ’tis true; 

Its very silence makes us do 

All that a newborn baby needs; 
And all the household gladly heeds. 


Where baby bids how swift we run; 
Indeed we count it only fun; 


Keep doing—doing; make no fuss: 
That's what our Maker does for us! 


He, ere we ask—our Living Head, 
Gives us, each day, our daily bread. 


Ere yet we breathe our daily prayer 
’Tis answered! Such our Father’s care. 


Each time a newborn babe we aid 
We prove we’re in His image made. 


Were this world full of strength like this 
*T would be indeed a world of bliss. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE’S MOST FRIENDLY TREES 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


No. 4 
THE ELM 
In June we think first of all of 
the majestic elm, the friendly 
wayside tree of the average 


farm home, the friendly shade tree 
of so many a street in the villages 
and cities. Where can we find so 
‘inviting a spot as some stately farm 
house, with the broad lawn now 
carpeted with the deep rich green 
grass, and over it the wide, shelter- 
ing branches of a great old elm 
that has watched over several gen- 
erations of the inhabitants of that 
home. More scenes of love and 
domestic happiness in New Eng- 
land are associated with the elm 
than with any other tree. To us 
natives of New England, many an 
elm is sacred. Many a weary 
traveller has returned to the old 
home to rest beneath the wide pro- 
tecting arms of the old-home-elm 
and watch the nest of the hanging 
birds seventy feet above, building 
just where they did when he was 
a boy perhaps sixty years before. 

There was a real art in the build- 
ing of the ancestors when _ they 
planted the elm to shelter the great 
square home beneath its branches; 


the scene it makes is rarely beauti- 
ful. 


Early in April the elm puts forth 
its clusters of red life and by the 
first day in June it has reached the 
height of its beauty of foliage. 

So many insects have fastened 
themselves upon our elms that this 
beauty of foliage is the first to go, 
unless we guard against their de- 
pradations. 

The elm always speaks to me of 
hospitality, it is so inviting, and is 
so closely associated with the home 
life of New Hampshire. 

Again the very form of the tree 
is hospitable. It is shaped like a 
great protecting umbrella, its wide- 
ly spreading branches casting a 
shade of many feet. Some of our 
oldest trees are the elms, and it is 
certain that our most noted trees 
are elms. Washington took com- 
mand of the continental troops be- 
neath the elm at Cambridge; Bos- 
ton Common has some noted elms 
which date from colonial days; 
Hartford has its Liberty Elm, 
where the colonists met and refus- 
ed to surrender to Gov. Andros the 
colony charter; Ware, Mass., has 
its Lafayette elm, beneath which 
the great Frenchman rested while 
touring the country; and Philadel- 
phia, has its Treaty elm, beneath 
which Penn made his famous treaty 
with the indians. 





LOSS 


By Harold Vinal. 


The sea is sleeping in the rain, 
The land is sleeping in-the sun; 
But oh, no rest nor peace for me, 


In either rain or sun. 


Only a ceaseless overtone, 
Beating and throbbing in my brain; 
The years will not bring rest to me— 
Unless you come again. 











EDITORIAL 


The almost absolute interdepen- 
dence of all the units in our modern 
social structure has been illustrated 
in a very striking manner in New 
England this spring by the contro- 
versy over “daylght saving.” Set- 
ting the clocks ahead an hour in 
order to take advantage of the 
earlier rising and later setting of 
the sun seemed to work well during 
the war for increased food produc- 
tion and in other ways, but when it 
was proposed to continue the cus- 
tom this summer, vigorous and ap- 
parently well grounded protests 
came from so many quarters that 


the adoption of daylight — sav- 
ing by the nation, or, the 
next most practicable step, by 


the people of one time zone, was 
impossible. But the great state of 
New York adopted it and_ so, in 
turn did the state of Massachusetts. 
These two acts made it seem neces- 
sary to the officials of the Boston 
and Maine system that they should 
accomodate their train service to 
the changed conditions; which they 
did by retaining standard time, but 
starting almost all their trains one 
hour, earlier. New Hampshire, al- 
most entirely dependent upon the 
Boston and Maine for railroad ser- 
vice, found itself thus committed 
to daylight saving willy-nilly and 
Several cities and large towns pass- 
ed local ordinances setting ahead 
their clocks, while others refused to 
do this. The result was great con- 
fusion, which still exists to a some- 
what abated degree. As the result 
of complaint to the public service 
commission by agricultural inter- 
ests and school authorities, the rail- 
road restored a few trains to their 
former time, but these changes did 
not fit into the new schedule with 
entire success, and the whole situa- 


tion is annoying. But the signifi- 
cant fact, showing how closely we 
are all bound together in the life of 
today, is that an act of the New 
York Assembly can force a New 
Hampshire farmer to rise an hour 
earlier in the morning. In view of 
this directness of contact, a course 
of action becomes desirable, and, 
in the end, inevitable, which Gov- 
ernor John H. Bartlett, in comment, 
upon the daylight saving situation, 
phrased well, as follows: “What 
New Hampshire and the world need 
most is earnest and unselfish effort 
to restore good feeling among our 
people, and every proposal, how- 
ever meritorious in theory, which 
tends to stir up strife, is ill advis- 
ed.” The Golden Rule seems to 
have gone out of fashion, these 
days, but it must come into its own 
again before the present troubled 
waters can be made smooth.  Sel- 
fishness, starting with the  indivi- 
dual and displayed on a large scale 
by classes and sections, can end in 
nothing but discord and _ strife. 
The righteous man is told by his 
conscience that it is his duty to 
think of his neighbors as of himself. 
The wise man, righteous or un- 
rightcous, knows that if he does 
this his peace and prosperity will 
be enhanced. As of the man by 
himself so of the association into 
which he is gathered. It must con- 
sider other associations, other 
bodies of men, in its every act, in 
order to achieve with true success 
the ends at which it aims. Church 
organizations, political parties, farm 
bureaus, labor unions, associations 
of manufacturers, all have equally 
powerful reasons for taking home 
this thought today, in New Hamp- 
shire, and everywhere else. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST. 


Suips Across THE SEA. By Ralph 
D. Paine. Lllustrated. Pp. 347 
Cloth, $1.90. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Few writers of today in any lan- 
guage equal Mr. Ralph D. Paine of 
Durham, New Hampshire, in inti- 
mate, accurate knowledge of the sea 
and those who go down it in ships; 
Lnowledge, moreover, which he is 
able to transmit to us through the 
printed page in a way that is always 
interesting, whether its medium be 
history, narrative or fiction. The 
Chronicles of America, a 50 volume 
series from the Yale University 
Press, includes in its issues for 
1920, Mr. Paine’s account of “The 
Fight for the Sea.” A year ago we 
were reviewing in The Granite 
Monthly his splendid piece of war 


correspondence contained in the 
book, “The Fighting Fleets.” And 


now we have just finished enjoying 
“Ships Across the Sea,” a volume 
of short stories dealing with the 
naval activities of our nation in the 
Great War, full of the strenuous 
life, vivid in coloring, thrilling in 
action, leaving us stirred to the 
depths with pride at the heroic 
achievements of our sailor men. 
While “Ships across the Sea” is 
fiction, it is so based upon what the 
author himself saw and heard and 
learned about, over across, in the 
war years, that its verity is equal 
to that of the most matter of fact 
log ever kept and the impression it 
makes upon the reader is absolute- 
ly truthful. It is a good book for 
supplanting pessimism and pacifism 
with proper pride and patriotism. 


Mary Marie. By Eleanor H. Por- 


ter. Illustrated. Pp. 296. Cloth, 
$1.90. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


The recent death, at her home in 


Cambridge, Mass., of Mrs. Eleanor 
Hodgman Porter, native of Little- 
ton, New Hampshire, lends sad in- 
terest to this last of her published 
works. In it she returns to the 
form of story telling in which she 
has been the most successful of 
recent writers and Mary Marie, 
“the sunbeam girl,” is as pleasant- 
ly interesting a character as_ her 
famous predecessor, Pollyanna, “the 
glad girl.” Mary Marie has differ- 
eut troubles and problems from 
those above which Pollyanna rose 
triumphant, but they are just as 
real and come just as near home in 
the hearts of a million readers. 
The key to the story is in the title, 
for “Father calls me Mary. Mother 
calls me Marie. Everybody else 
calls me Mary Marie.” You can 
see the difference between father 


and mother and understand their 
separation. How that separation 
affected the daughter and how 


Mary Marie brought them together 
again, in the end, with happiness 
for herself and them, forms the 
substance of the story. Mrs. Por- 
ter’s host of admirers will like it 
immensely and will be glad that 
her last book was one in which 
her personality and her theory of 
life have such happy expression. 


FIREWEED. By Joslyn Gray. 
331. Cloth, $1.75. 


Scribner’s Sons. 


Pp. 
York: Chas. 


Divorce furnishes the motive for 
another novel of the month by a 
New Hampshire writer, “Fire- 
weed,” by Miss Joslyn Gray of 
Hinsdale. Miss Gray has written 
several very successful books for 
girls and in this, her first novel, she 
shows herself equally capable of 
interesting more mature readers. 
This she does more by cleverness 
of characterization than by intrica- 
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cy of plot, though the development 
of the story is managed in an un- 
hackneyed way. It starts with 
Mrs. Erica Manners, idle, — selfish 
and frivolous, unsuccessfully con- 
testing a divorce suit in which the 
case against her is handled by Caleb 
Cotton, a lawyer from the West, a 
Lincoln like figure who dominates 
the book and in whose depiction 
Miss Gray is at her best. Then 
the scene changes to Europe and 
to the cast of characters is added 
the membership of a typical Ameri- 
can “excursion” party, delineated 
in a manner so true to life that one 
suspects the author of having 
transferred some personal experi- 
ences to the printed page. The 
tour is ended by the breaking out 
of the war, and Miss Gray gives a 
vivid picture of the plight in which 
Americans abroad found  them- 
selves. But the world at war 
brought peace to the hearts of the 
principal characters in the story and 
in their lives a new chapter began, 
typified by the fireweed, “whose 
romantic, rose-amethyst blossoms, 
appearing suddenly after midsum- 
mer and the first harvest, have cov- 
ered the charred ruins of desolate 
homesteads and glowed above the 
blackened prairies.” 


IstE 0’ Dreams. By Frederick 
Ferdinand Moore. Frontispiece. 
Pp. 234. Cloth, $1.50. New 


York; Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Other American tourists, much 
farther from home than Miss Gray’s 
and making up a very different 
party, we meet in “Isle o’ Dreams,” 
the latest story of the Far East 
from the prolific pen of Frederick 
Ferdinand Moore, once of Enfield, 
New Hampshire, but since then of 
Manilla, and all cities and ports be- 
tween. His intimate knowledge of 
the people and places about the 
China seas are revealed once more 
in this tale about gold that was not 
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gold on the Isle o’ Dreams, where 
death and disappointment came to 
some, and life and love to others. 
It is a lively tale of adventure un- 
der strange skies and very readable. 


THE First VALLEY. 3y Mary 
Farley Sanborn. Pp. 232. Cloth, 
$1.75. Boston: The Four Seas 


Company. 

It is the longest journey of all 
which one takes with Mrs. Mary 
Farley Sanborn, native of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, in her latest 


novel, “The First Valley.” Tina, 
the heroine, has passed the “fog 
wall” and dwells in “the first 
valley,” with Odo, the poet fool, 


and the Spade Man, garden philoso- 
pher. We all of us take thought, 
in one way or another, of the life 
beyond the grave. It is one of the 
results of the great war that the de- 
sire and the search for some knowl- 
edge, some proof, of that life, is 
more intense today than for many 
years. That longing, seeking ex- 
pression, has resulted in many 
books of varying merit. This of 
Mrs. Sanborn’s is beautiful in its 
simplicity, comforting in its creed, 
hopeful in its essence. 


PETER KINDRED. By Robert Na- 
than. Pp. 362. Cloth $2. New 
York: Duffield & Co. 


Mrs. Sanborn’s gentle phlosophy 
would not have been sufficient for 
Peter Kindred when they brought 
him the news that his child was 
dead and he cried, “I will go and 
find God.” “But,” continues Mr. 
Nathan, “all men go to find Him, 
the armies of their faith thunder- 
ing before them; on every field 
their faith is challenged and con- 
fused, and on every field they search 
with outflung arms to come to 
grips with God.” This story of 
such a search is a very promising 
first novel, with new types of 
characters cleverly drawn and the 














BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


striving of youth to find itself de- 
picted. with power and understand- 
ing. The birth control issue is ob- 
truded rather unnecessarily into the 
latter part of the narrative, which 
does not, in fact, measure up in 
achievement to the earlier chapters 
of life at Harvard and Radcliffe. 
The New Hampshire connection of 
the book comes in the fact that the 
hero fits for college at Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, to which he devotes 
a score of appreciative pages. 


clearer 
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“The town, in autumn,” he writes, 
“rambling in a slight valley, among 
forests, is as lovely a spot as in all 
New England. It is on the fron- 
tier of the north, and lies beneath a 
deeper sky than even Boston, in a 
air. Fires of gathered 
brown leaves tang through Octo- 
ber; the air grows’ colder and 
brighter, and vital with sunlight, 
like some delicate and potent vin- 
tage.” 


THOUGHTS 


By Mary H. Wheeler. 


What are your thoughts, Love? 


You sit there demure 


Playing the wool about long needle tips. 
Not of your work was that thought I am sure 
That brought the half smile to your opening lips. 


Thoughts are like birds that go flitting at will 
Into the future and over the past. 

Flocks of them follow, all breathlessly still, 
One leading thought and they go very fast. 


Thoughts are like ships that go out on the seas, 
Argosies, brigantines, schooners in fleets, 

Shaping their course to a hint of a breeze, 
Scudding and racing with ‘wind in their sheets. 


What are your thoughts, Love? 


That smile is so dear 


My heart is longing its secret to know. 
Whisper it softly, Love, close to my ear, 
What is the thought that is pleasing you so? 
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JUDGE WILLIAM B. FELLOWS 


William Bainbridge Fellows, one of 
New Hampshire’s best known public men, 
was born in Sandwich, July 5, 1858, the 
son of Colonel Enoch Q. and Mary E. 
(Quimby) Fellows, and died at his home 
in Tilton Sunday, May 2. He graduated 
from Tilton Seminary in the class of 
1876, and from Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1880. At Hanover he was a 
member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fra- 
ternity. Following his college course, he 
studied law with the late Hon. E. A. 
Hibbard of Laconia and was admitted to 
the New Hampshire bar in September, 
1883. In 1885 he removed from Ashland 
to Tilton and was a useful and _ public- 
spirited citizen of the latter town until 
his death. Entering public life as ser- 
geant-at-arms of the New Hampshire 
State Senate at the session of 1881, he was 
subsequently private secretary to United 
States Senators Austin F. Pike and Person 
C. Cheney, and during this service was 
clerk of the Senate Committee on Claims. 
Mr. Fellows was solicitor of Belknap 
county 1889 to 1891 and 1893 to 1897, and 
gained the title by which he generally was 
addressed from service as probate judge 
of the same county from 1895 to 1909. 
From 1901 to 1908 he was secretary of the 
state board of equalization, and in the 
latter year was a member of the specia! 
state tax commission. He held the office 
of state auditor, 1909 to 1911, and in 1911 
assumed the position of member and 
secretary of the New Hampshire tax 
commission which he held at the time of 
his death. With his accustomed industry, 
application and thoroughness, Judge 
Fellows had made such a study of the 
subject of taxation in both its general and 
local applications as to become a recog- 
nized authority upon all its aspects, and 
by his death the state sustains a severe 
loss in this department of its govern- 
mental administration. He was a dele- 
gate from the town of Tilton to the 
constitutional conventions of 1902 and 
1912, and in the latter body introduced 
and championed several important reso- 
lutions dealing with matters of taxation. 
Judge Fellows was treasurer of the town 
of Tilton in 1902 and 1906, and at the 
time of his death had been a trustee of 
Tilton Seminary since 1896, of the Tilton 
and Northfield Library Association since 
1887, and of the Hall Memorial Library 
Building since 1901. One of the best read 
men in public life, a keen and cultured 
critic of literature, he saw the possibili- 


ties for good in our free public library 
system and did much to realize them in 
his own sphere of influence. The history 
and biography of New Hampshire were 
subjects in which he took much interest, 
and the Granite Monthly long had found 
in him a helpful friend and _ supporter. 
Judge Fellows married November 1, 1881, 
Ida Grace Scribner of Ashland, who died 
in 1908. Their two sons are John H. 
Fellows of New Britain, Ct., and Paul R. 
Fellows of Evanston, Ill. August 24, 
1909, he married Miss Clara Douglas 
Merriman, then preceptress of Tilton 
Seminary, by whom he is survived. The 
attendance at the funeral services of 
Judge Fellows, held in the Congregation- 
al church at Tilton on Thursday, May 6, 
testified to the affection and esteem with 
which he was widely regarded. By order 
of Governor John H. Bartlett, the state 
house at Concord was closed during the 
hours of the funeral. which was attended 
by as many as possible of the heads of 
state departments. Sincerely devoted to 
the best interests of his native _ state, 
Judge Fellows was privileged to render 
her long and valuable service. A good 
friend, keen observer, and witty conver- 
sationalist, his death brought a painful 
shock of personal loss to the wide circle 
of those who had known, appreciated and 
loved him. 


CHARLES A. WALKER 


Charles Alvah Walker who died Sunday, 
April 11th, at his home, Brookline, Mass., 
was born in Loudon, October 13, 1848, the 
son of Dr. Charles H. Walker and Julia 
P. Morse. He moved to Chelsea Mass., 
in 1859 and was a graduate from the 
Chelsea High School. He _ developed a 
talent for both wood and steel engraving 
and the latter became his profession for 
many years. From engraving Mr. Walker 
gradually turned his attention towards 
painting and his works in water color and 
oils were regularly exhibited throughout 
the country until about ten years ago. 
He was interested in art affairs at the 
Boston Art Club, where he was _vice- 
president for two years. Mr. Walker 
was responsible for bringing to public at- 
tention and perfecting the monotype pro- 
cess of individual reproductive art and 
exhibits of the same were held in Boston. 
New York and London, where they attract- 
ed wide interest. For the past fifteen 
years he has been a collector and dealer 
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in works of art by the master painters 
and was responsible for the collections of 
several prominent men. He is survived 
by his wife, who was Mary Elizabeth Mit- 
chell of Campton; one daughter, Mrs. 
Horace P. Wood of Brookline, and a son, 
M. Leon Walker of Boston. 


WILLIAM H. TOPPING 


William Harold Topping, prominent in 
New Hampshire journalism and _ politics 
for 30 years, was born in Waverly, N. 
Y., November 26, 1865, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Topping, and learned the 
printer’s trade in the office of the Waver- 
ly Advocate. Later he was connected 
with the Bayonne, N. J., Herald as re- 
porter, and in 1890 came to New Hamp- 
shire for employment on the Hillsborough 
Messenger. He was connected with the 
New Hampshire Republican, of Nashua, 
during its short life, and afterwards for 
many years worked on the Manchester 
Union and Mirror, becoming known as 
one of the brightest and most entertaining 
writers in the state, his legislative corres- 
pondence being particularly famous. 
Through his newspaper work he became 
interested in politics and was secretary to 
Congressman Cyrus A. Sulloway during 
most of that gentleman’s long service at 
Washington. In 1899 and 1901 he was as- 
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sistant clerk of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives. While serv- 
ing as secretary to Congressman Sullo- 
way’s successor, Hon. Sherman E. Bur- 
roughts, Mr. Topping’s health gave way 
and he has been incapacitated for work 
for some time. Death came to him on 
Thursday, May 20. 


MRS. ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Mrs. Eleanor Hodgman Porter, the 
most popular author of New Hampshire 
nativity, died at her home in Cambridge, 
Mass., May 21. She was born in Little- 
ton, December 19, 1868, the daughter of 
Francis Fletcher and Llella (Woolson) 
Hodgman, and was educated in the public 
schools, by private teachers and at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
May 3, 1892, she married John Lyman 
Porter of Corinth, Vt., who survives her. 
Mrs. Porter was for some years a choir 
and concert singer and teacher of music, 
but in 1901 turned her attention to writ- 
ing. She was the author of a dozen 
novels and several hundred short stories. 
“Cross Currents” was her first book; 
“Pollyanna,” her most famous; and “Mary 
Marie,” her most recently published; al- 
though “Sister Sue” was complete at her 
death and will be published in the fall. 














PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The beautiful illustration accom- 
panying the article on doorways by 
Mr. George W. Jennings in the 
May Granite Monthly, was a picture 
of the entrance to the home of Mr. 
Jennings’ great-grandfather at Dur- 
ham,. New Hampshire. General 
John Sullivan was the friend and 
neighbor of Mr. Jennings’ ancestor 
in this historic town and they built 
homes there at the same time, in 


1785. The May number of The 
House Beautiful (Boston) contain- 
ed an illustrated article by Mr. 


Jennings on oriental vases, which 
was most interesting. 


Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
whose return to our’ pages this 
month, will be welcomed by every 
reader of The Granite Monthly, is 
one of the editorial staff of The 
Penwoman, of which the first num- 
ber was issued at Washington, D. 
C., last month ,and which will be 
published quarterly by the League 
of American Penwomen. To the 


initial issue Mrs. Keyes contribut- 
ed a book review and sympathetic 
character sketch, “Our Doctor.” 
In spite of the social and other de- 
mands upon her in Washington, as 
the wife of the Junior United States 
Senator from New Hampshire, 
Mrs. Keyes contrives to make time 
for her writing and has published 
recently in the D. A. R. Magazine, 
an historical article about one of 
the homes of her ancestor, “Master” 
Parkinson, and in the Atlantic an - 
essay, “On the Fence,” as to suff- 
rage, which has caused much com- 
ment and discussion. 


For the July number of The 
Granite Monthly, Mr. George B. 
Upham has prepared an article, “A 
Barrier against the Indians,” which 
is a valuable addition to his series 
of historical papers and which will 
be illustrated by a reproduction of 
one of his “finds” in the way of 
maps, this one from a London 
magazine of 1757. 


ANARCHISM 


By Albert Annett. 


Rats undermined the wall, 


And while men slept 


The floods that basined in the hills, smiled at the day, 
Crept in by stealth and tore their bounds away: 


And onward swept 


Where busy towns in tranquil beauty kept 
The peace; and with the power of many waters pent 
Homes were engulfed and hills in twain were rent. 


Steeple and tower 


Fell toppling down, and in a breath 
When happiness had dwelt, were devastation, woe ard 


death, 


And these few words were written of the fall: 


While watchman slept 


Rats undermined the wall. 
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